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ABSTRACT 

This collection development policy of California 
State University Library states clearly whit the library is now doing 
and provides a structure and mechanism for making adjustments to 
policies and procedures on a continuous basis. Declining budgets and 
the loss of purchasing power are contributing to a general awareness 
of the needed changes in library collections development and 
management. Reliance on electronic access to and delivery of 
information is recognized as the wave of the future. This report 
contains approximately 35 policies, including electronic information 
goals and services and network based materials divided into the 
following categories: (1) library selection and deselection; (2) 
library collection development; and (3) special and form collections. 
There are also over 80 pages of classed profiles that describe the 
present and desired levels of collections. These are prepared by 
comparing parts of the curriculum with library collection call 
numbers. Four appendixes describe the university's degrees and 
programs, its mission statement and that of the library, and 
guidelines for faculty and library coordination. A fifth appendix 
contains some documents pertaining to intellectual freedom. (SLD) 
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Only five years have passed since the first edition of the CSUS Library Collection Development 
Policy was published. In geological time this would be less than a blink. In the University and 
the Library the interval may often have seemed like an eternity. The economy of the State of 
California has contributed to this sense. The materials budget has declined 12 percent, while 
according to estimates based on an adjusted Consumer Price Index, buying power has decreased 
by over 100 percent for periodicals and 23 percent for books. 

The number of books purchased by the Library in the early 1970s reached 44,000. Today the 
number is closing in on 12,000. Meanwhile, periodicals which had consumed 10 percent of the 
budget are now consuming almost 40 percent. Declining budgets and loss of purchasing power 
are among the factors contributing to a general awareness by faculty throughout the nation that 
our system of scholarly communication is threatened by fiscal and marketplace realities. Articles 
appear frequently in The Chronicle of Higher Education on this subject and calls for widescale 
change have been voiced with regularity. 

At CSUS we have faced these problems in a variety of ways. None have been satisfactory in 
that all imply doing more with less. Yet, the faculty have been understanding and have worked 
with the Library in dealing productively with many tough issues. Periodical cuts three years ago 
were literally heartrending for many. The University has had to make some cuts in the overall 
materials budget but with the support of the campus community these have been minimized to 
a considerable degree. No cuts have been made in the past two years and indeed an additional 
$150,000 was added as a one-time augmentation last year. 

Other developments, most specifically the revolution in computing and telecommunications, have 
made the last five years go by almost as if we were on a Great America roller coaster. The 
implications for teaching, learning, and scholarship are profound. Today more than ever we in 
the Library need to connect or reconnect with each academic program and department. We need 
f3 learn more about how these programs are changing and about how you, the faculty, are 
changing in response to the range of opportunities and challenges posed by these new 
technologies. We urge you to invite us into the deliberations that are occurring now about the 
development of courses and the curriculum. This will be critical and absolutely essential to the 
pace and success with which we mutually integrate the traditions of a print culture with those 
of an electronic culture. 

The Collection Development Policy states clearly what the Library is doing now and provides 
a clear structure and mechanism for making adjustments on a continuous basis. There are thirty 
five policies including Electronic Information Goals and Services and Networked-Based 
Materials. There are over eighty pages of classed profiles. These profiles were prepared by 
examining each part of the curriculum and matching each with the corresponding call numbers 
used in the Library of Congress classification system. 
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The preparation of this revision took a full year, I would personally like to thank everyone who 
took part in this effort. It has been hard, harder than before, because budget cuts have had such 
a damaging effect on staffing. This document is one in which you can take well-deserved pride. 

Lastly, I must thank Barbara Charlton who was the editor of the first edition and the editor of 
this revised edition. Her knowledge, enthusiasm, and commitment were the basic forces that 
have brought these two editions to fruition. Often we praise for too little. In this case no praise 
seems too great. I think Baibara would be most satisfied, however, if we all followed just four 
words regarding the CSUS library Collection Development Policy . 

Use it! Update it! 



Charles Martell 

Dean & University Librarian 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE REVISED EDITION 



A revision of the CSUS Library Collection Development Policy less than five years after 
publication of the first edition was prompted by: (1) the need to update both the general and 
subject profiled collection development policies, and (2) the opportunity to transfer the entire 
document into a database format. 

Six new narrative style policies have been added to the revised edition: (1) Reference 
Collections, (2) Cultural Diversity, (3) Network-Based Materials, (4) Books with Software, 
(5) Electronic Information Services, and (6) Pamphlet Files. The- Library of Congress (L.C.) 
Classed Profiles are presented in the same graphic form as in the first edition, except that they 
have been entered into WordPerfect secondary data files. The presentation of subjects on the 
form is the same, alphabetically by Library of Congress call numbers. Each call number record 
includes the same information profile: (1) Present and Desired Collection Levels, (2) Degrees/ 
Programs/ Clientele Supported, (3) Language of Publication, (4) Chronologic Periods Covered, 
(5) Geographic Areas Covered, and (6) Notes on Forms of Materials. 

The purpose and sequence of events that led to the production of a written CSUS Library 
collection development policy are described in the introduction to the first edition (reprinted on 
the following pages). At that time financial difficulties were projected for library collection 
development, and, unfortunately, those financial difficulties have been realized. The Library 
has experienced annual increases in the cost of materials and equipment while struggling with 
annual decreases in financial support. 

This tight fiscal situation coincided with a dramatically changing environment in library services. 
Costly computerized technology now supports almost all library services and functions. They 
include acquisitions, cataloging, interlibrary loan, archives, reserve book room, and reference 
services. Since budget allocations are fixed, the acquisition of computer technology (including 
that in reference service) and its maintenance adversely impacts the Library's ability to purchase 
materials. Although, there will be continued reliance on the traditional forms of information in 
books and periodicals, reliance on electronic access to and delivery of information are waves of 
the future in academic libraries. In this Library, big steps forward in electronic access to 
information took place when EUREKA, the computer catalog, was brought online in 1992, a 
LAN (Local Area Network) was installed in 1993, and the Library began subscribing to CD- 
ROMs. We live in an information oriented society. When one considers just how many 
electronic information systems are available, plus the fact that new ones are constantly being 
developed, universities have a public mandate to educate students capable of competing in this 
electronic information society. Undoubtedly, adequate library support for the programs and 
services of a university as large as this one with an enrollment of over 24,000 students, requires 
the availability of a significantly larger and more diversified number of electronic information 
services than are currently available. 
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Since 1989, when the first edition of this collection development policy was written, the 
availability of special CD-ROMs with indexes, databases, and fall-text information has increased 
at an exceptionally high rate, CD-ROM directories now list hundreds and hundreds of these 
products. The fast growth of this form of information is evident in the March 1993 issue of 
Information Today. In the section, "New CD-ROMs This Month", ten new products were 
described. Both the scope and content of these products are impressive. They include 
bibliographic databases, directories, fall-text newsletters, biographies, journals, and a numerical 
database providing current environmental, economic, demographic, and health data. The ever 
present dilemma facing the Library is responding to a heavy demand to provide these expensive 
services while struggling with less resources to acquire them. 

This difficult economic situation has forced a number of changes in Library services: (1) 
Consolidation. Subject reference services are now distributed among three instead of four 
reference desks and many functions in technical services have been combined. (2) Personnel 
reduction. The Library employs fewer librarians, support staff, and student assistants. (3) 
Limitation of reference services. The Library offers less service at reference desks and has 
limited information services in government documents, media, maps, slides, curriculum 
materials, and campus archives. (4) Reduced materials budgets. The growth of library 
collections is slower. Exclusive of the many thousands of special-format materials, the library 
now has over 1 ,000,000 volumes of books and bound periodicals and approximately 4,950 active 
(4,537 paid) subscriptions to magazines, technical and scholarly journals, and newspapers. In 
1989, the Library had 5,592 active subscriptions of which 5,149 were paid, reflecting the 
cancellation of 612 subscriptions. A similar trend can be documented regarding the acquisition 
of books and confirms an overall reduction in the growth of collections. 

Considering the worldwide emphasis on information plus the extensive electronic access to 
information, the downsizing of library collections at this time is highly inappropriate. In reality, 
the Library deserves to top the list of University services to be expanded. With the advent of 
electronic access to information there is a far greater demand for materials of all kinds. At this 
University the emphasis is on undergraduate education which necessitates the timely availability 
of information. This means the Library must purchase and have materials available in the 
building. Undergraduate students cannot wait weeks to receive accessed material. In other 
words, the Library must be capable of developing collections that promptly provide the 
pertinent and appropriate accessed materials. For several reasons this is not happening. One 
is the impact of the recession on the California economy which causes a reduction in state 
funding. Another is the lack of understanding within the university community concerning the 
great impact new information technologies have on research at all levels. As university 
administrators and faculty become knowledgeable and as deeply concerned as librarians are 
regarding the importance of providing accessed information, they will support increased funding 
for collections. 

Production Process 

When writing the first edition of this policy, word processing or database technology that would 
accommodate such a large and diversified amount of information was unavailable so it was 
necessary to type the Profiles on printed forms. The format of the forms was rigid, and the 
variable quantities of information often had to be "squeezed" into a box. Correcting typing 
errors was extremely inefficient and messy resulting in poor copy for reproduction. 
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In this edition the Profiles have been entered into WoidPerfect MACRO/MERGE SECONDARY 
and PRIMARY FILES, The final merged document is an alphabetical list of records by Library 
of Congress call numbers. Each record contains a number of fields for specific information 
pertaining to a call number. Records can be sorted and printed in various subreports which 
may consist of only the specific fields or records requested. Word searching and spell checking 
are built into the data entry process and available on the final document. 

The files are on VAX WordPerfect version 5 . 1 which can be converted to DOS Woidperf ect on 
an individual PC or moved to the Library LAN (Local Area Network), Also, they can be 
exported to a database, 

WordPerfect was selected because it is the campus standard word processing system. Most 
CSUS librarians and staff members are familiar with it which facilitates accessing and updating 
the files. Another important factor in selecting WordPerfect was that it did not require 
employing specially trained staff or purchasing unique software to create or maintain files. 

The MACRO/MERGE files were created by Natalie Fleming, a former employee of 
WordPerfect and a consultant to the CSUS University Computing and Communication Services, 
She developed an input process that utilized a template of codes for standard phrases. Standard 
phrases were identified for the collection levels, language, chronologic periods, geographic 
areas, and notes on forms of materials, Natalie did an excellent job of simplifying a very 
complex process. Working from the original form, which was hand-drawn and contained a great 
deal of variable information, she created an input process that was easy to learn thereby reducing 
input time to a minimum. 

The Library Systems Technician, Pairlee Berry, assisted in this project, Natalie trained Pairlee 
to manage the MACROS and troubleshoot problems, Pairlee 1 s expertise will provide backup 
management for the ongoing upkeep of the data files. She is especially knowledgeable regarding 
WordPerfect and can make modifications and/or changes on the form or files and sort for 
subreports. 

Once all the data in the Profiles was entered into the system, the MACRO/MERGE feature 
proved to be free of complications. Also, since standard WordPerfect word processing features 
are used to correct, update, and reproduce the online copy, these tasks were quick and simple. 
This new process and procedure for capturing a large amount of variable information in graphic 
form using a word processing system turned out exceptionally well. 

Barbara Charlton, editor 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The primary collections of the CSUS University Library are distributed among four reference 
departments: Education and Psychology, Humanities, Science and Technology, and Social 
Science and Business Administration. Government documents, media, maps, slides, curriculum 
materials, reserve materials, and campus archives are housed as separate collections. Exclusive 
of the many thousands of special-format materials, the Library has approximately 900,000 books 
and bound periodicals and subscribes to 6,000 magazines, technical and scholarly journals, and 
newspapers. 

Selecting library materials for this collection, which now totals well over two million individual 
items, had been guided by a collection development policy, the Canons of Selection, written 
in 1970. Considering that since 1970, the size of the University has doubled, a current and 
comprehensive collection development policy statement was long overdue. With growth came 
a concomitant increase in the scope and complexity of collection development. A written policy 
would clarify and help guide the increasingly difficult process of determining library support for 
the many and diverse University programs. 

Recently, collection development was complicated by a most unfortunate situation. That of 
no-growth materials budget allocations in the face of spiraling costs for materials. This situation 
became critical in 1988 when it became evident that there was a large deficit in the materials 
budget. As a result, every academic department on campus became involved in collection 
development. Understandably, with greater involvement on the part of the campus community, 
came the need to be more fully informed concerning the entire process. With the prospect of 
continuing materials cost problems, it was an opportune time to complete a written Library 
collection development policy. 

The current prices for books, periodicals, media materials, machine-readable databases, and CD 
ROMs (Compact Disk Read Only Memoiy) are not accommodated by state formulas from which 
Library Materials Budget allocations are derived. These formulas are based on volumes of 
books per student, and the cost of the other materials are not factored into calculations. The 
result is such a minimum level of funding for library materials that the recent materials budget 
deficit forced the cancellation of 423 periodical subscriptions. Maintenance of the existing 
collection is nc longer possible. These and other internal and external factors impact the 
selection of materials and justify the great effort required to write a collection development 
policy statement* 

Collection development usually involves an assessment of the strengths and weaknesses in a 
collection and subsequent plans to correct the weaknesses yet maintain the strengths. More 
appropriately, as suggested by James Cogswell [1], collection development should be "collection 
management" and include the functions of planning, composition, finding, evaluation, and the 
use of library collections. A written collection "management" plan becomes a central and 
integral part of a library's strategic planning process. 

vii 
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To start this process, a Collection Development Task Force JANUS (after the Roman guardian 
of portals and patron of beginnings and endings) was appointed in 1984 and charged with 
organizing the preparation of a collection development policy statement. The Task Force 
determined that the CSUS Library Collection Development Policy should serve multiple 
functions. It should be (1) a working document, kept at hand by subject specialists and 
consulted consistently to improve collection development activities; (2) a tool to facilitate 
resource sharing and cooperative ventures with other libraries; (3) a communications device to 
clarify collection development objectives to staff, users, and other institutions; and (4) a 
resource used for planning and data. It should include general and specific policy statements, 
and the format should be looseleaf to accommodate frequent revisions and additional sections. 

After reviewing the literature on collection development, we decided to conform as closely as 
possible to the Guidelines for the Formulation of Collection Development Policies compiled 
by the Collection Developme \ Committee, Resources and Technical Services Division of the 
American library Association (1979). These Guidelines offered the advantage of standard 
terminology and format win, h would facilitate comparisons with other library collection 
develop^" :t policies. They also provided the flexibility necessary for the evolutionary type of 
document planned. 

An outline of the project was approved by the library faculty, library administrators, and the 
University Academic Senate Library Subcommittee. Library staff members, librarians, and 
individual library subject coordinators in collaboration with instructional faculty wrote policies 
for their areas of responsibility. The project took a great deal longer than originally planned. 
Not only was it a prodigious project, but librarians had many other commitments that pre-empted 
their time, including unusually busy reference desks. 

The primary delay was caused by an unanticipated problem, i.e. , the length of time it would take 
to edit all the materials, especially the classed profiles. The classed profile collection 
development statements had been assigned to be written by subject specialists for subjects within 
their responsibility. Many subject profiles incorporated the same L.C. classification numbers. 
Not until they were all received did it become apparent that it would take months to rewrite, 
edit, and combine them into one listing. In order to conform to the AX. A. Guidelines, the task 
was undertaken. It was well worth the effort. The finished profiles, the heart of the collection 
development policy, are sequential and consistent in form. 

The present document includes policy statements for materials by type, form, and Library of 
Congress classification. For each L.C. classification designation, the present and desired 
collecting levels have been identified. This document is the first step of a long-range collection 
management planning process. 

Barbara Charlton, Chair of the Task Force 

[1] Cogswell, James A. "The Organization of Collection Management Functions in 
Academic Research Libraries. * The Journal of Academic Librarianship . 13, no. 5 
(1987): 268-276. 
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COMMUNITY PROFILE 



California State University, Sacramento (CSUS), draws students primarily from California and 
other areas of the western United States. It is a multipurpose regional institution with a special 
responsibility to meet the educational needs of the people in north-central California- CSUS 
enrolls approximately 24,500 students which converts to a full-time equivalent (FTE) of 17,400. 
Eighty-five to ninety percent of enrolled students are California residents. Examination of other 
characteristics reveals the diversity of the student body- One-third of the students at CSUS 
attend part-time. Their average age is thirty years, while twenty-four years is the average age 
of full-time students. Over 2,000 international students from more than 100 countries attend 
CSUS with Vietnam, Mexico, and Iran especially well represented. Asian, African, and 
Hispanic American students are the three largest ethnic groups represented other than Caucasian. 
To address the educational needs of California's growing multicultural population, the University 
has developed a wide range of educational equity programs, including the College Assistance 
Migrant Program, the Minority Engineering Program, the Minority Enrichment Business 
Program, and the Faculty Mentor Program. 

CSUS offers educational programs at the baccalaureate and master's levels. In addition, to 
degree programs in the liberal aits, there are significant graduate professional degree programs 
in areas such as business, education, engineering, social work, and health and human services. 
The Library's collections are developed primarily to support these academic programs and the 
special educational programs such as Extended Learning and the Open University which offer 
courses directed at special segments of the community. Library collection development is 
responsive to the academic, and to a lesser extent, the extracurricular needs of students, the 
teaching and research needs of faculty members, the work of university administrators, staff 
members, and governance bodies such as the Academic Senate, and members of the Sacramento 
community. 

As the Capital Campus of the California State University system, CSUS has a special 
commitment to foster a strong, mutually beneficial relationship with the Sacramento community, 
including business, industry, government, and social and cultural institutions. Community users 
of the Library include members of the professions and the State Legislature, employees of public 
agencies and businesses, students enrolled in nearby institutions or in other postsecondary 
external degree programs offered in Sacramento, and students of local and regional secondary 
schools. 

Access to both credit and non-credit courses without formal admission to the University is 
available to individuals of all ages, professions, and backgrounds through the University Office 
of Regional and Continuing Education (RCE). RCE administers a variety of programs, 
workshops, seminars, and conferences. These include special sessions, extension, certificate 
programs, and the Open University. 
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In addition to RCE, at the system-wide level the California State University is in the planning 
stages for Project DELTA (Direct Electronic Learning Teaching Alternative). This project is 
designed to meet projected enrollment demand for the 21st century through interactive electronic 
delivery of courses to remote users. 

These programs present a special challenge to the Library. Although books and other traditional 
library services are currently available only at the University Library, remote users with 
computer access and appropriate authorization are able to search EUREKA, the Library's 
computer catalog. At the present time there is not a mechanism providing document delivery 
service for books. Fee-based document delivery of periodical articles is available from CARL 
Uncover on EUREKA via FAX. 

EUREKA is available on the Internet, an international computer network, thereby providing the 
potential for worldwide access to CSUS Library collections. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF LIBRARY COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT 
TO THE MISSION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
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"California State University, Sacramento is a regional comprehensive public 
institution that is authorized to offer educational programs at the 
baccalaureate and master's levels, and, jointly with the University of 
California or approved private institutions, at the doctorate level. It fulfills 
related research and public service roles and maintains support services for 
students. The basic mission of the University is to preserve, communicate, 
and advance knowledge, to cultivate wisdom and encourage creativity, and 
to promote values ensuring the survival of humankind and improving the 
quality of life." 

(Boldfaced text in this section excerpted from the University Mission Statement, CSUS 
Catalog 1992-94, p. 9-10.) 

The University Library supports the mission and changing needs of the University through its 
programs and services. The Library selects, acquires, and manages its collection of books, 
serials, electronic information resources, and other library materials to support the broad 
educational mission of the University and to provide its large and diverse community of students, 
faculty, staff, and administrators with effective access to recorded information. Collection 
development directly supports the University instruction, research, and public service 
responsibilities which include curriculum-related instruction, extracurricular learning, research, 
and other campus and regional educational objectives* 

"The University offers undergraduate programs in the traditional liberal arts 
disciplines and in selected professional studies programs in business, 
education, engineering, and health and human services. Emphasis is placed 
on general education, which provides fundamental knowledge in areas of 
universal interest and applicability - natural sciences, social sciences, 
humanities and fine arts - as well as a solid foundation for a broad range of 
studies including pre-professional and professional programs. 

At the graduate level, the University offers master's degrees and post- 
baccalaureate certificate programs. M^jor research centers based at the 
University inform its intellectual life and enrich its graduate programs. Our 
graduate programs prepare students to pursue doctoral studies, enter 
advanced professional training programs, and secure leadership positions in 
the workplace. " 

In building its collections, the Library acquires materials according to the priorities set forth in 
Presidential Memorandum 91-12, Instructional Program Priorities and Guidelines for 
Academic Planning, Resource Allocation, and Enrollment Management (July 1, 1991). 
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Library support for courses and programs that directly support and lead to the baccalaureate or 
master's degree in the liberal arts and sciences and professional fields, or the post baccalaureate 
credential in fields of Education is a priority over courses and programs that are peripheral to 
these programs (e.g., minors, certificate programs, elective courses, centers and institutes, and 
intercollegiate athletics.) 

The range and depth of library materials required to support graduate programs are generally 
more extensive than for undergraduate programs. Primary rather than secondary source 
materials are typical, library collections in support of professional school programs are 
developed to provide the strength necessary for the schools to meet all library related 
accreditation standards. In areas where certificate programs are offered, the library's 
collections are tailored to support mandated requirements. 

"The University faculty's primary responsibility is teaching. They ma intain 
direct and regular contact with students in all courses. Faculty enhance their 
teaching capabilities by maintaining currency in their fields and by engaging 
in independent scholarship and creative activity. " 

The University library acquires materials in support of faculty and graduate student efforts to 
initiate and complete research for instruction and other purposes. The range and depth of the 
research collections are balanced in concert with other needs, especially undergraduate and 
graduate programmatic requirements. Through its other services, such as interlibrary borrowing, 
cooperative arrangements with other institutions, electronic access to information, and 
telefacsimile technology, the Library also facilitates access to research materials located at other 
institutions throughout the region, nation, and world. EUREKA, a computer catalog, replaced 
the card catalog in 1992. Qualified patrons can search EUREKA from their homes or offices. 

"The University is a regional resource that provides educational opportunities 
to a large geographic area through regional and continuing education and 
other off-campus offerings. We contribute to the cultural and economic 
development of the region. " 

The University Library supports all University external programs. Generally, this means 
facilitating access to on-campus library resources for participants in external programs. At 
times, the library makes materials available directly to off-campus sites but can do so only 
under controlled and limited circumstances. 

n We encourage a vigorous exchange of ideas and resources with government, 
social and cultural agencies, and businesses and industries located within our 
region. University personnel promote the University's public service role 
through community service and the related tasks of an informed citizenry." 

The importance of community support for the University and its Library has considerable 
bearing on the success with which the campus can carry out its mission and achieve its 
objectives. The Library continues to provide open access to materials in the collections. In 
building its collections, the Library attempts to acquire materials that serve the dual purpose of 
assisting our primary campus clientele and addressing the various interests of the regional 
community. 
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"Our location in the State's capital makes ns unique among California's 
public universities. We use this setting to advance the public good and to 
provide students and faculty with unequaled opportunities to be involved 
directly in public policy - its formation, its implementation, its interaction 
with the private sector, and its linkages with public service." 
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LIBRARY SELECTION/DESELECTION POLICIES 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT 



The primary responsibility for collection development and collection management rests with the 
subject-specialist reference librarians, although other librarians have collection development 
assignments within their areas of subject expertise. Subject-specialist librarians initiate orders 
for books, serials (including periodicals), and special-format materials. They are responsible 
for monitoring book approval plans, standing orders, and blanket orders linked to publishers and 
associations. 

They also encourage the participation of teaching faculty in the development and management 
of collections. To facilitate consultation, academic departments are responsible for designating 
a faculty member to serve as a library coordinator. Faculty-library coordinators serve as liaisons 
to the Library, facilitating communication between the academic department and the appropriate 
subject-specialist librarian. Faculty-library coordinators serve as resource persons, alerting the 
subject-specialist librarians to curricular changes, faculty research interests, and new academic 
programs under consideration. They also channel departmental faculty requests for the purchase 
of materials to the subject-specialist librarian. Guidelines for faculty-library coordinators are 
reprinted in Appendix D, page 130, 

The faculty-library coordinator's role is advisory. The responsibility for the balanced and 
coherent development of collections is that of the subject-specialist librarians, who work within 
the constraints of the library budget and under the general supervision of the Associate 
University Librarian for Public Services and Collections, 

Librarian and departmental faculty-library coordinators are listed in Appendix D, page 127, 
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METHODS OF ACQUIRING MATERIALS 



Library materials are either purchased or cost-free. Materials are purchased utilizing appropriate 
vendors and publishers. Purchased materials are acquired by firm orders to vendors or 
publishers, use of approval plans with vendors, blanket orders with publishers, and standing 
orders (including subscriptions) with vendors or publishers. Materials acquired at no cost are 
either gifts, free materials, or materials available from a depository program (government 
documents). 

All materials are selected and/or reviewed for appropriateness by the subject-specialist librarians 
responsible for collection development. The Acquisitions Librarian determines which vendors 
to use and authorizes the placement of orders with vendors. Choice of vendor is determined by 
price discounts available, availability of materials, and timeliness of filling orders. In addition, 
all orders must by, & compliance with state regulations; vendors and publishers must also comply 
with applicable legislative mandates. The Associate University Librarian for Public Services and 
Collections in conjunction with the Acquisitions Librarian and the subject-specialist librarians 
determines annual allocations for each subject area for the library materials budget, and monitors 
expenditures throughout the year. 
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COLLECTION LEVELS 



Collection levels describe the relative size and nature of library holdings in specific subjects. 
The collection levels listed below are those recommended by the Collection Development 
Committee, Resources and Technical Services Division of the American Library Association in 
their Guidelines for Collection Development, Chicago, 1979, p. 3-5, 

Comprehensive 

Research 

Advanced Study 

Initial Study 

Basic Level 

Minimal Level 

These levels are used in the Library of Congress Classed Profile section. Present and desired 
collection levels are indicated. The full text defining each collection level is reprinted in the 
Explanatory Notes, page 38, preceding the Classed Profiles. 
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SELECTION CRITERIA 



Intellectual Freedom 

The CSUS Library collects a representative selection of materials on all subjects of interest to 
its users, including various opinions on controversial matters in the areas of politics, religion, 
and morals. No materials shall be excluded or withdrawn from the collection because of the 
race or nationality of the authors) or because of the political, religiou* , or moral views 
expressed therein* The Library will not allow any intrusion on this right by either majority or 
minority group interests* The library subscribes to the policies set forth by the American 
Library Association in its Library Bill of Rights (1980), its statement on The Freedom to Read 
(Rev.1991), its Statement on Professional Ethics (1981), and the California library 
Association's statement of policy on Intellectual Freedom in Libraries (1983). (These 
documents are reprinted in Appendix E). The CSUS Library respects the intelligence and 
capability of its readers to distinguish persuasion from propaganda and proselytizing without 
library interference. (Adapted from CSU, Dominguez Hills Collection Development Policy of 
the University Library, 1980, Section n-D.) 



Other Selection Criteria: 

Support to the educational, research, and service programs of the University 

Strengths and weaknesses of the present collection 

Critical reviews/selection aids 

Demand by users 

Authority of author 

Accuracy 

Recency of data 

Adequate scope 

Depth of coverage 

Appropriateness 

Relevance to the community served 

Interest 

Organization 

Style 

Physical quality 
Special features 
Cost 

Inclusion in mqor indexes and abstracting services 
Inclusion in electronic information access services 
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CULTURAL DIVERSITY 



The CSUS Library provides equal access to its collections, programs, and services. It is 
dedicated to serving the information needs of its diverse population and encouraging a 
multicultural understanding throughout the University community. Through its collections, 
resources, and liaisons with campus and community groups, and consistent with the basic 
mission of the University, the Library is committed to enhancing and strengthening the 
knowledge and appreciation of its users regarding the history, identity, contributions, and social 
conditions of diverse cultures. The preservation, collection, and dissemination of cultural 
materials, particularly as they relate to issues of race, ethnicity, national origin (with added 
emphasis on African American, Asian and Pacific American, Latinos, and Native Americans), 
gender, age, sexual orientation, human disability, and religion, have a high priority in the 
Library. 



Goals of Collection Development 

Through the acquisition of print and nonprint materials the Library endeavors to: 
Value the culture and language of its faculty, students, staff, and administration. 
Affirm the worth of diverse opinions, values, cultures, and people. 

Support the scholarly and research efforts in the areas of ethnicity, culture, race, pluralism, 
gender, age, sexual preference orientation, human disability, and the history and origins of 
particular cultures. 

Help elucidate major concepts such as race, ethnicity, class, human disability, gender, age, 
sexual preference or orientation, and their influences upon the ways students think about 
themselves and approach issues and problems that confront their society. 

Support students taking courses on race and ethnic issues as part of their General Education 
Program requirements. 

Support the integration of the study of diversity into existing courses. 

Promote and support culturally diverse scholarship in higher education. 

Promote an understanding and collaboration among the different groups we serve where all 
individuals feel respected and where differences enrich the lives of all the members of the 
campus community. 
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Criteria for Selection of Materials 

The criteria for selection of materials in areas of cultural diversity are similar to those used in 
other areas, for example, appropriate audience level, language, effectiveness, currency, possible 
interdisciplinary application, equitable distribution of available budget, and filling of gaps in the 
collection. The library strives to build a collection which reflects a diversity of materials, not 
an equality of numbers. Its policy reflects Article 2 of the Library Bill of Bights: "Libraries 
should provide materials and information presenting all points of view on current and historical 
issues. Materials should not be proscribed or removed because of partisan or doctrinal 
disapproval." 



*See Appendix E for foil text of the Library Bill of Bights. 
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SELECTION AIDS FOR LIBRARY MATERIALS 



Subject-specialist librarians routinely consult a variety of sources in order to select materials for 
the Library's collections. These may include standard library review sources such as Choice 
(for academic library audiences), Library Journal (for general and professional audiences), and 
Science Books & Films (for general and professional science audiences). Reviews for books, 
media, and software are also contained in subject-specific periodicals. 

Publishers' brochures, promotional flyers, and other announcements are also used as selection 
aids. These sometimes serve as notification of the forthcoming release of a book and may 
include content and background information about the author. Small presses and out-of-print 
book dealers use this method of promoting their materials to libraries. Recommendations from 
faculty for titles within their area of expertise are encouraged. 

A third category of selection aids includes bibliographies or subject-specific lists of materials 
which may be distributed by professional associations, libraries, or commercial publishers. 
These are particularly valuable in identifying well-known and reputable publications linked to 
specialized disciplines. 
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DESELECTION OF MATERIALS 



In order to maintain a quality academic library collection, it is necessary to implement a process 
of deselection whereby irrelevant, outdated, duplicated, mutilated, or superseded materials arc 
considered for removal. The goal of this process is to improve the quality of the collection as 
it relates to the support of the educational, research, and social mission of the University* 
Moreover, it frees shelf space which can be used for newly acquired materials* 

Deselection is an essential responsibility of all librarians involved in collection development and 
is usually accomplished in consultation with teaching faculty. Ideally, deselection should not be 
done on a random, intermittent basis, but rather on a scheduled, graduated basis in conjunction 
with inventory control. However, given the broad scope librarians' responsibilities and the 
limited number of librarians, the current policy is to deselect on an intermittent basis. 

As a rule, reference and special collections are given first priority for deselection, followed by 
other types of collections as time permits. A more desirable policy, and one that will be 
implemented as soon as adequate staff is available, is to pursue a regular, systematic 
deselection/inventory program in which criteria and procedures appropriate to each discipline 
are developed. 



• 
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MATERIALS BUDGET ALLOCATION FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 



In recent years, significant price increases for subscription publications coupled with high 
inflation rates in the publishing industry have threatened to absorb an excessive portion of the 
Library Materials Budget.* Expenses for these materials are carefully monitored and certain 
limits are established. 

Periodical subscriptions are limited to a specific percent of the Library Materials Budget. The 
limit is adjusted each fiscal year to accommodate the recommendations of librarians and teaching 
faculty. Criteria for establishing the limit are: curricular relevance, faculty needs, and the 
assessment of current expenditures (inflation and price) for periodicals (including renewals and 
cancellations). 

Suggestions for new periodical purchases are encouraged from teaching faculty and selected in 
conjunction with departmental faculty-library coordinators. Factors such as price, use, and 
curricular relevance are considered throughout the process. 

The costs of other serial subscriptions, primarily loose-leaf services, annuals, and monographic 
series, are not limited in a formal way. However, titles are selected, retained, or canceled in 
an evaluation process similar to that for periodicals. 



The Library Materials Budget is the amount of money allocated for books, periodicals 
(journals, magazines, newspapers), serials, subscriptions to online database services, 
maps, software, CD-ROMs and other electronic resources, media, and other library 
information materials. 
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LIBRARY COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT POLICIES 
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PERIODICALS 
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NEWSPAPERS 



Newspapers are selected to include the major, nationally known newspapers of the United States, 
for example, The New York Times, The Wall Street Journal, and The Christian Science 
Monitor, as well as representative examples of regionally important titles. For California, the 
Library subscribes to local Sacramento newspapers such as The Sacramento Bee and 
newspapers from major metropolitan areas such as the Los Angeles Times and the San 
Francisco Chronicle. Because of budgetary constraints, and the availability of the extensive 
collections of the California State Library, lesser known California newspapers are generally not 
purchased* A high priority is given to the acquisition of indexes to newspapers held by the 
Library in order to facilitate their use. 

Foreign and foreign-language newspapers are collected on a highly selective basis. Criteria 
considered are the extent of their reputation and influence, their usefulness to the academic 
community, and their relevance to the foreign language programs. 

Newspapers that are predominantly subject-oriented, such as literary, political, underground, or 
business newspapers, are acquired and processed as journals even though they are produced and 
distributed in newspaper format. 




Microfiche or microfilm is the preferred format for backfiles of newspapers. 
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NEWSLETTERS AND CURRENT AWARENESS PUBLICATIONS 



Newsletters and current awareness publications that specialize in summarizing timely information 
on specific topics, industries, legislation, grant monies, market conditions, and contents of 
journals are generally costly and/or ephemeral. Consequently they are carefully evaluated, and 
selection is limited to those that meet one or more of the following guidelines: 



1) Are substantial publications with indexes or are indexed by commercial indexing 
or abstracting services. 

2) Relate to the Sacramento area or California. 

3) Serve a major industry or discipline. 

4) Are internationally significant. 



Newsletters that do not meet these criteria may be more appropriately purchased by academic 
departments and routed promptly to faculty members. 
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TEXTBOOKS 



Because of frequent revisions, textbooks are acquired only if they are high quality materials 
which supplement the Library's permanent holdings and can be expected to remain significant 
over time. When needed in direct support of current teaching programs, they are requested 
primarily through reserve book lists. They are included in EUREKA, the computer catalog. 



HOUSE ORGANS 



Periodicals issued primarily for employees and customers by a business or other establishment 
presenting news of the firm and activities of the executives and employees ~ commonly known 
as house organs - are selected only if they represent major business enterprises located near or 
related to the Sacramento area. 
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THESES AND PROJECTS 



The University Library obtains and provides access to all master's theses and projects completed 
and approved by the various departments and schools at California State University, Sacramento. 
CSUS theses and projects can be located via EUREKA, the computer catalog, by author, title, 
key word, and Library of Congress Subject Heading (theses completed through 1989), by author 
and department in the Masters Theses & Projects 1950-1982 list, and from the Thesis Card 
Catalog located in the Humanities Reference Department. This catalog contains cards for most 
theses and projects through 1988 and for some in 1989. Supplemental booklets shelved nearby 
list theses completed after 1989 and are arranged by author and department. 

CSUS theses and projects are shelved by author in the Humanities Reference Department. 

Theses/dissertations from other universities will be acquired only on an exceptional basis. The 
reasons for this are (1) the authors are rarely established authorities, (2) the materials tend to 
be overly specialized, and (3) the quality is generally unpredictable. If a thesis/dissertation from 
another university fills a specific need unmet by other published materials, it may be considered 
for purchase. 
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DUPLICATE COPIES AND REPLACEMENTS 



The purchase of duplicate copies of library materials is limited to those requested by faculty for 
use in the Reserve Book Room and those ordered by librarians because high use or replacement 
justifies more than one copy. 

In recent years the high use of certain materials has resulted in unavailability, deterioration, and 
the increased theft and mutilation of library materials. In order to maintain basic library service, 
the acquisition of duplicate copies, both paper and microform, is necessary. In addition, for 
some periodicals, duplicate microform subscriptions save space and reduce the possibility of 
mutilation. 
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GIFTS 



Books, Periodicals, and Other Library Information Materials 

Books, periodicals, and other library information materials (maps, computer software, media, 
etc*) generally are accepted as gifts. Books donated in memory of specific individuals or 
purchased with gift book funds may be identified with gift bookplates. However, because library 
materials must be handled in a manner consistent with established library procedures, gifts with 
special conditions governing disposition are carefully reviewed. Materials not retained may be 
offered to other libraries, the general community, or sold in book sales such as those sponsored 
by the Friends of the CSUS Library. Retention is subject to the following criteria: 1) 
Relevance to the academic programs and mission of the University. ?) Relevance to the 
mission of the Library. 3) Appropriateness of content and format with regard to existing 
Library collections. 4) Potential usefulness. 5) Condition of material. 

Gifts In-Kind (gifts not included in first paragraph) 

The Library complies with the official CSUS Guidelines for Receiving and Crediting Gifts 
In-Kind (Presidential Memorandum #87-07). Gifts in-kind such as equipment, furniture, and 
paintings are desirable and acceptable. The Library retains the right to accept or decline gifts 
in-kind on an individual basis. 

Value Appraisal 

Appraisals for Tax Purposes 

The Library is not in a position to assist individuals in estimating the value of a gift for tax 
purposes. Value appraisal for tax purposes is the responsibility of the donor. 

Non-tax Related Appraisals 

To ensure proper consideration of gifts that appear to have significant value, the Library may 
wish to establish value in advance. 

Endowments 

The Library encourages and accepts endowments. A general endowment fund to which 
monetary gifts can be added has been established for the Library. Other endowments and gifts 
of money may include restrictions on expenditures, i.e, the purchase of specific materials, 
furniture, or equipment. Restrictions are acceptable providing they can be interpreted to be 
reasonably within the criteria noted above. 
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RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 



The library will not actively seek rare books or manuscripts. However, if any are purchased 
to support the instructional program or arc accepted via gift or donation, the Library will 
preserve the materials through proper security and environment. 
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BOOKS WITH SOFTWARE 



An increasing number of books acquired by the Library include accompanying software on 
floppy disk or CD-ROM disk. The floppy disks are in IBM-compatible, Macintosh, or Apple 
format. 

At present most of the books which have accompanying software deal with topics in the 
sciences, technology, or the social sciences. The software complements and supplements the 
text with the following types of files: executable programs, programming languages, source 
code, tutorials, exercises, data, statistics, manuals, simulations, graphics, utilities, music, or 
macros. 

The software may be freeware, shareware, or copyrighted. Users who check out books with 
accompanying software are responsible for compliance with stated license agreements and 
copyright laws. Users also assume all risks for any damage that might be caused by viruses 
which may be present on the disks. The Library does not scan such disks for viruses. The 
Library Systems Office archives the original copies of disks for replacement purposes in case 
of reported loss, theft, or damage. 

The Library Software Collection computers in the Library Media Center (IBM clone, Macintosh 
SE, and Apple nGS) are available upon request for the use of software which accompanies 
library books. 

Whenever possible, records in EUREKA, the computer catalog, which describe books with 
accompanying software contain notes about hardware requirements. 
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ELECTRONIC INFORMATION SERVICES 

The Library maintains an Electronic Information Service (ELS) to support the instructional and 
research needs of students, faculty, and staff. Through this service, mediated access is provided 
to hundreds of bibliographic, numeric, and full-text online databases. Direct access is provided 
to several bibliographic, numeric, and full-text databases available on CD-ROM and the Internet 
and to scores of library catalogs and campus-wide information systems on the Internet, These 
databases are produced by publishers, government agencies, and colleges and universities. 

Hundreds of online databases covering all academic disciplines are available for mediated 
searching on a cost-recovery, appointment basis during regular business hours. Formats of 
publications indexed include periodicals, newspapers, government documents, microforms, 
books, dissertations, and nonprint media. Three systems (Uncover, Lexis-Nexis, and CitaDel) 
are available for free, direct access via the Internet whenever the Library is open. They provide 
coverage of periodicals and full-text sources in business, news, law, medicine, education, book 
reviews, and the academic disciplines in general. The library contracts with various vendors 
to access online and Internet-accessible databases. Current contracts are with BRS, Dialog, 
DataTimes, STN International, Wilsonline, CARL/UnCover, Mead Data/Lexis-Nexis-Medis, 
and RIJN/CitaDeL 

At present the Library offers free, direct access whenever the Library is open to a growing 
number of CD-ROM databases covering business, news, education, psychology, nursing, 
language and literature, government documents, and the academic disciplines in general. 
Current contracts are with UMI, SilverPlatter, Information Access Company, Marcive, Bowker, 
NewsBank, and Behavioral Measurement Database Services. Scores of free databases produced 
by U.S. and international government agencies have been selected by the Government 
Documents Librarian. Providing additional access to these governmental databases is an on- 
going project. 

An increasing number of library catalogs and campus-wide information systems are available for 
free, direct access via the Internet. These resources provide information on the holdings of 
academic and large public libraries around the world as well as many specialized, non- 
commercial databases. Local access is facilitated by a Gopher Information Client available on 
the campus network. 

Contracts for commercial databases and systems are negotiated with vendors directly, via 
CLASS, or via the CSU Chancellor's Office. Electronic information services are selected in 
consultation with the Administrative Council, Public Service Unit Heads, and subject specialist 
librarians. Criteria used include the extent to which a new database or service enhances user 
access to information, improves the overall collection, or is relevant to the curriculum. In all 
cases it is the goal of EIS to ensure access to those electronic information services which are 
required to meet the educational mission of the University. Coordination of support, documenta- 
tion, and training is provided by the Electronic Information Services Librarian. 
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A local area network and gateway via EUREKA, the computer catalog, have been implemented 
to enhance and maximize direct access in the Library to selected electronic information services. 
Direct access will be expanded to include network and dial-up users outside the Library and to 
hours when the Library is not open. 

See the following document, Electronic Information Got Is, for a statement of responsibilities 
the Library has identified that will provide access to a broad spectrum of information services 
and technologies. 
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ELECTRONIC INFORMATION GOALS 



The CSUS library's major responsibility is to provide access to the array of information 
services and technologies in support of the curriculum, independent learning, and research. The 
Library's Electronic Information Goals assume evolution towards a logical combination of 
traditional print resources, electronic formats, images and sound. This emerging library will 
provide access to universal knowledge, without delay, ax one's desk. To accomplish these goals, 
we must develop an intellectual understanding of the computer based environment as well as a 
hands-on, day-to-day effectiveness in applying this understanding to the information needs of the 
campus community. 



Offer an effective combination of electronic and print resources in the library. 

Integrate the use of electronic information resources into the curriculum in cooperation 
with the instructional faculty and the computer center. 

Network information from a variety of electronic formats, (including CD-ROM) to 
maximize both in-library and remote access. 

Evaluate redundancy among reference tools in all formats, including electronic, and 
modify collection practices as needed. 

Make library collections and services available to remote locations in order to support 
implementation of campus distance learning efforts. 

Offer mediated searches for the academic community. Target promotional efforts 
towards individuals doing research. 

Provide end-user electronic access to bibliographic, full-text, numeric, multimedia, and 
other types of information. Offer downloading and/or printing capabilities at all 
workstations. 



Use national and international networks such as the Internet. Provide library staff and 
users with those elements qf the netwoik that offer curriculum related information (e.g., 
databases, other Online Public Access Catalogs) as well as useful tools (e.g., e-mail, 
lists) in support of campus research and scholarly communication. 

Teach students to use electronic resources. Offer computer-assisted instructional methods 
to complement traditional approaches. Convert four library conference rooms into 
electronic multimedia classrooms to facilitate library instruction. 

Inform faculty about new sources of information by collaborating with faculty, holding 
workshops, and producing periodic news releases. 
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Create an electronic information center that includes a staffed centralized location for 
end-user electronic services; library copying, faxing, scanning; software access; and 
an interactive classroom. 

Implement document delivery programs to various groups within the campus community. 

Analyze user needs with respect to types of information that fit well with HyperCard, 
expert system, and other similar technologies and implement such projects. 

Expand and promote the Software Collection. 

Pursue external support to supplement funding for electronic information access. 
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NETWORK-BASED MATERIALS 



An increasing number of recently produced articles, serials, documents, and software are 
exclusively or initially available on the Internet, Announcements of the availability of network- 
based materials of interest to the library and its clientele are frequently made via postings to 
electronic discussions groups (also known as electronic conferences or lists). 

Much of this material is free and may be distributed without charge. Some material includes 
a statement of copyright or contains a request for proper acknowledgement. Some electronic 
serials require payment for subscription. Network access to commercial materials is increasing. 

Usually this material is available on the Internet in either ASCII text file or binary file format. 
These files may be compressed and require decompression or "unzipping" to be used. They may 
also be coded for use with specific word processors, such as WordPerfect, or specific programs, 
such as HyperCard. 

The most common method of acquiring such material for local access is via FTP (File Transfer 
Protocol), though electronic mail is also used. Local access may be either print-based or 
electronic-based. In the case of a document, the Library has the option to print it out and 
circulate it like a book or to provide electronic access via the local area network, electronic mail, 
or a public computer station. The Electronic Information Services Librarian is currently 
investigating access options for this type of material, as well as issues involved with its 
identification, selection, acquisition, cataloging, and archiving. 
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RECREATIONAL READING MATERIALS 



In addition to purchasing materials directly related to the University's curriculum, the Library 
selectively acquires materials which provide users with a broad cultural background and which 
in some way may enhance their lives. The 1985 CSUS Student Life Study Report stresses the 
University's commitment to all dimensions of student life. 

These extracurricular materials are found throughout the Library's collections and include 
diverse subject areas, such as: 

Popular fiction 



Popular biographies 
Sports and games 
Cookery 
Arts and crafts 

Outdoor guides of local interest 



The Browsing Collection is a separate rotating collection of recent high-interest or popular 
titles. 

The subject-specialist librarians who select works which are popular, recreational, or 
leisure-oriented rely on standard reviewing sources as well as on user suggestions, local 
newspapers, and specialized bestseller lists such as "What They're Reading on College 
Campuses" in The Chronicle of Higher Education. 
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CSUS Library Collection Development Policy 




SHARING OF RESOURCES 



The CSUS library recognizes the feet that it cannot realistically hope to contain within its 
collection all the information necessary to satisfy the needs of all patrons. Therefore, the 
Library seeks to utilize the resources of other libraries and make our collection available to these 
libraries in return. Patrons may have access to other library collections through the following 
programs. 

First, CSUS faculty and students can borrow directly from other CSU campuses in California 
through the Mutual Library Use program. In addition, the CSUS Library has a reciprocal 
borrowing agreement with the University of California at Davis under which faculty and students 
have borrowing privileges at each library. 

Second, the CSUS Library has a policy of encouraging patrons to use the resources of other 
libraries in the Sacramento area. They include the specialized libraries serving California state 
agencies (Resources Agency, Health Services, etc.); the California State Library which has 
strong documents, law, and California history collections; the Sacramento Public libraries; 
and several medical libraries including the University of California at Davis Medical Center 
library, the Paul H. Guttman library of the Sacramento-Eldorado County Medical Society, 
Kaiser Permanente, and Roseville Hospital. 

Third, through the interlibrary loan system, depending on availability, material will be requested 
from any library in the United States and, when feasible, other countries. Interlibrary loans arc 
transactions in which library materials or copies of materials not owned by the CSUS library 
are borrowed or faxed from other libraries for use by an individual. limitations to this policy 
are: 

1. The individual must be a CSUS student, faculty or staff member. 

2. Requests per individual are limited. 

3. Newspapers or manuscripts arc available only in microform. 

4. Periodicals, bound and unbound, are usually unavailable. Photocopies of single 
articles are available. 

5 . Audiovisual materials (sound recordings, slides, filmstrips, videotapes, 
photographs, film), software, expensive books with colored plates, fragile and/or 
oversized materials are usually not loaned. 

6. Dissertations and master's theses are generally available by purchase only. 
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7. Although normally there is no charge for an interlibrary loan, some libraries 
impose a fee (for photocopies or loaning of books) which must be paid by the 
individual requesting the material. 



The CSUS Library reciprocates by making its collection available to fill loan requests from other 
institutions. 

CSUS is a member of the Mountain-Valley Library System. All members of this regional 
organization participate in reciprocal interlibrary loan and document delivery services. 

Through its participation in the sharing of resources described above, the Library is able to 
provide access to a vast amount of material to meet the information needs of the CSUS 
community. 
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CSUS Library Collection Development Policy 



SPECIAL AND FORM COLLECTIONS POLICIES 



CSUS Library Collection Development Policy 



REFERENCE COLLECTIONS 



Purpose 

The purpose of this policy is to provide guidelines for the development and maintenance of the 
reference collections that support the library staff and users of our divisional reference 
departments. 



Scope of Collection 

The purpose of the reference collections is to make available resources, regardless of format, 
that provide information related to the curriculum, campus research, as well as other sources 
required for a university library. Reference sources are designed to be consulted or referred to 
for definite information rather than being read through. The contents are arranged to facilitate 
ready and accurate access. The CSUS reference collections contain the array of traditional 
reference tools such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, handbooks, almanacs, yearbooks, 
biographies, concordances, annuals, looseleaf services, catalogs, bibliographies, directories, 
atlases, indices, etc. Also included are special files (e.g. , pamphlets, annual reports), materials 
on microforms (e.g., telephone directories, college catalogs), and computerized sources (e.g., 
indices and information on CD-ROM format). 



Responsibility 

The responsibility for the selection and maintenance of the reference collections belongs to the 
heads of each department (Social Science and Business Administration, Education and 
Psychology, Humanities, Science and Technology) in coordination with the librarians responsible 
for selection in the various disciplines. Materials for the reference collections are selected on 
the basis of curricular need, reviews in library and discipline based sources, recommendations 
of CSUS faculty, and analysis by librarians. Selection criteria include consideration of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the existing collection relative to campus needs, author's reputation, 
topic currency, relative importance, date of publication, arrangement of the contents, relative 
cost of the publication, and language of the publication. librarians study the typical library 
reviewing journals (Choice, Library Journal, College and Research Libraries, Reference 
Services Review, RQ, etc.) as well as publishers' leaflets and catalogs and the traditional 
reference book guides (e.g., Sheehy). 



Language 

For both general and subject reference works, priority is given to materials in English. Unique 
foreign language titles as well as foreign titles recommended by faculty to support the curriculum 
are also purchased. 
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Format 




Hard bound editions are preferred over paperback editions except when a combination of use 
and cost dictates otherwise. 



Duplication 

Only the most important and frequently used sources are duplicated between reference 
departments, e.g., Library of Congress Subject Headings, Ulrich's, encyclopedias, writing 
manuals, general indices of use to many disciplines, etc. 



The reference collections are constantly being evaluated as a routine part of collection 
development responsibilities. Periodically special weeding projects in specific areas are also 
performed. Old items that maintain permanent research value are kept in the reference 
collections. Other backfiles of annual publications are sent to the open stacks, some circulating 
and some noncirculating. General criteria considered in weeding include: significance of the 
publication, age and currency of the publication, availability of later editions, physical condition 
of the publication, and duplication of the contents in more recent works. 



Weeding 
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CSUS Library Collection Development Policy 



ARCHIVES 



The propose of the University Archives is to provide the University with useful documentation 
of the people, policies, and events of its past. The primary patrons are officials of the 
University making use of the official records in their day-to-day work. Since the Archives is 
the repository not only for the official records of the University, but also for records generated 
by unofficial bodies affiliated with the University or its students, faculty or alumni, it also serves 
the persons involved in the work of these bodies. A growing use is made of the records in the 
Archives by persons other than officials of the University, mainly for historical and journalistic 
purposes. 

It should be remembered that the University Archives does not collect in the same way as other 
parts of the University Library. It jeceives its mortals entirely by deposit or gift. These 
materials are arranged in record groups - materials which are produced by a working office 
group or agency in the course of is normal operation, intended for its own use, and useful to 
others only incidentally. Since University Archives materials are normally used by these record 
groups, they are not arranged in a library classification system. In most cases, they are retained 
in the meaningful order in which they are deposited with some rearrangement as deemed 
necessary by the archivist. Monographs and periodicals that reflect the activity of the campus 
community are also retained. Recoids are by-products of activity, not the end product of the 
activity, and are consequently remarkable resources for discovery of the actual workings of an 
organization. 



THE UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES COLLECTION CATEGORIES 

Administrative Records: Includes minutes, reports, correspondence and other records of 
administrative offices, academic units, Academic Senate, and administrative and staff 
committees. 

General Publications: Includes academic catalogs, class schedules, handbooks, announcements, 
directories, commencement and performance programs, research publications, University 
conference and symposium proceedings, newsletters, brochures, and ephemeral material. 

Student Publications: Includes campus newspapers, yearbooks, miscellaneous periodicals, 
ephemeral materials, plus records of student administration and organizations. 

Campus Publicity: Includes press releases, brochures, clippings, and other publications about 
the campus. 




Support Group Records: Includes publications and records from support groups such as the 
Alumni Association, Hornet and Stinger Foundations, etc. 
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Master's Theses: One copy of all theses. 

Pictorial and Visual Materials: Photographs and photographic negatives, slides, motion 
pictures, videocassettes, maps, microforms, art works, architectural plans and drawings. 

Audio Materials: Speeches, events, oral interviews on audio- or videotapes. 

Memorabilia: Pennants, pins, block letters, etc. 



SPECIAL COLLECTIONS - UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES 

Special Collections are housed in the University Archives. Each individual collection has its 
own collection development guidelines which serve to define its collection boundaries and 
parameters. These guidelines are established in conjunction with the donor's deed of gift and 
the University Archivist or the Special Collections Librarian. 

All materials in Special Collections are part of individual, named collections, which are housed 
as separate units. Each of these collections is valuable and important as a unit, giving added 
depth to or supplementing a curricular area of the University. 

CSUS Special Collections currently include the following: Papers of former Congressman John 
E. Moss, former State Senator Albert Rodda, Sacramento Citizens Committee on Local 
Governmental Reorganization, Charles M. Goethe, Sacramento Peace Center, Women's Studies 
Collection, Port of Sacramento (Papers of Melvin Shore, 1st Port of Sacramento Director), the 
Papers of Assemblyman Phillip Isenberg (former mayor of Sacramento), and Roland Dickison's 
Folklore Collection. 

The Oral History Special Collections include the Stanford Home, CSUS Oral History Project, 
California State Government Oral History Program, Social Welfare in California, Women 
Journalists, Japanese-American Florin Oral History Project, U. S Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service, and the CSUS History Department Course 190 Oral Histories. 
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CSUS Library Collection Development Policy 



RESERVE BOOK ROOM MATERIALS 



It is Library policy to place on reserve status all materials so designated by faculty members. 
If the material is not in our collection, it will be purchased or copied. The number of copies 
purchased is determined by the formula of one copy for every fifteen (15) students. There is 
no price limit. If a faculty member indicates that the material is available at the campus 
bookstore, it is purchased there, otherwise orders are processed on a "rush" basis by the Library 
Acquisitions Department. 

In compliance with U.S. copyright laws, only one copy of copyrighted material will be 
duplicated for placement on reserve. 
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CSUS Library Collection Development Policy 



CALIFORNIA STATE AND LOCAL DOCUMENTS 



Purpose 

The Library collects, organizes, and catalogs in EUREKA, the computer catalog, all California 
state documents and provides brief permanent records in EUREKA for California local 
documents that support the educational, research, and service programs of the University. 
Provision is made for the needs of the community at large in accordance with our responsibilities 
as a selective California depository library as defined in the California Government Code 
sections 14,900-14,912. For example, the Library makes documents readily accessible and 
provides assistance in their use to qualified patrons without charge. 



General Collection Guidelines 

Languag e of Publication : California state documents are primarily in English, but a few Spanish 
materials are distributed by the California State Printer and are kept when deemed appropriate. 

Chronologic Periods Covered : Emphasis is on current materials. The Library has been a 
selective California depository library since 1963. Retrospective materials are collected, 
whenever possible, to fill in the gaps in existing holdings or in response to specific requests. 

Geographic Areas Covered : The California state and California local documents collections 
consist of California state, regional, and local documents. Regional documents emanate from 
regional government organizations, such as the Tahoe Regional Planning Agency and the 
California Manpower Coordinating Committee. Local documents come from city and county 
governments, and the emphasis of this collection is on documents from the city and county of 
Sacramento. When deemed appropriate, documents from other cities and counties are acquired. 



Size 

No restrictions are placed on size. 



California State Library 

The State Library Documents Section contains an extensive California state documents 
collection. Its proximity to the University provides a rich resource to CSUS users who can 
either request state documents through Interlibrary Loan or visit the library. Since the State 
Library does not collect local county and city documents, the CSUS Library relies on its own 
and surrounding library resources, such as the Sacramento Public Library and the County Law 
Library, for local Sacramento county and city documents. 
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Treatment Of Subject: The Library places no restrictions on the subject of the collections. It 
receives all documents distributed to selective depositories by the California State Printer and 
acquires California nondepository documents from issuing agencies. 

For Sacramento city and county documents, there is an emphasis on collecting in the areas of 
business, demography, energy, health, history, land use, and water resources. 

Forms of Materials: No restrictions are placed on the format of material collected. 

Reference Material Reference materials include materials which provide information, such as 
statistical sources or directories, and materials which facilitate access to the collection, such as 
indexes and bibliographies. Both government and privately published compendia, handbooks, 
directories, yearbooks, and indexes are examples of reference materials. 



Organization of the Collection 

California state and local documents are classified in Library of Congress and California state 
documents call numbers. Both reference and circulating documents in the subject reference 
departments are arranged by Library of Congress call numbers. The California state documents 
stacks are arranged by California state call numbers. Regional and local documents are arranged 
by call numbers modified from the California state classification system. The library also 
acquires local Sacramento city and county documents through a subscription to Greenwood 
Press' Urban Documents Microfiche Collection, which is located in Library Media Services. 

Documents received from the California State Printer are processed for the documents collection. 
Exceptions to this policy are determined by the Documents Librarian and the subject reference 
librarians. 



Selection of Materials 

The Documents Librarian and the subject-specialist librarians are responsible for selecting 
material for the collections. Teaching faculty are encouraged to participate in selection. 



Duplication 

Duplication of material useful in the subject collections is appropriate, i.e., a statistical source 
such as the California Statistical Abstract is duplicated in the subject reference departments. 



Preservation 

Government documents receive the same care as privately published material. Paper serials and 
monographic series are routinely bound as are nongovernment material. 
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Evaluation 

librarians regularly review, evaluate, and decide to retain or withdraw documents. The Library 
is required to retain material distributed by the State Printer for at least five years. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 



Purpose 

The Library collects, organizes, and catalogs in EUREKA, the computer catalog, publications 
of the federal government to support the educational, research, and service programs of the 
University. Publications of general interest, such as U.S. Congressional bills, Small Business 
Administration business guides, Social Security Administration handbooks, and the National 
Trade Data bank are also collected. The Library provides for the needs of the community at 
large in accordance with our responsibilities as a depository as defined in Title 44 of the U.S. 
Code. The public has free use of depository material and depository publications are retained 
for at least five years. 



ERIC 



General Collection Guidelines 

Language of Publication: Federal publications are primarily in English, but a few Spanish 
materials are distributed and may be selected where deemed appropriate. 

Chronologic Periods Covered: Emphasis is on current materials. We have been a designated 
selective depository library since 1963, and retrospective materials are collected as needed to 
fill in the gaps in existing holdings or in response to specific requests. 

Geographic Areas Cgyeisd: No geographic restrictions are placed upon the collection. Special 
consideration is given to information relating to the western United States. 

Regional Depository: As the regional depository for California, the California State Library 
receives a copy of each document that the Government Printing Office distributes and retains 
it permanently. The proximity of this collection allows the CSUS Library to tailor its collection 
to its own needs. CSUS documents users are able to obtain documents not at CSUS through 
Interlibrary Loan or by visiting the State Library 



Size 

No restrictions are placed on size. 
Types of Material 

Treatment Pi Subject: The Library does not place restrictions upon the subject of the collection. 
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In meeting the needs of the University and the community, it collects approximately 33% of the 
publications which are available through the depository system. In selecting depository items, 
librarians select material from the sciences, social sciences, and humanities which meet the needs 
of the University curriculum. For nondepository material the Library subscribes to Readex 
publications in microfiche. Documents not in the depository or nondepository system are 
acquired individually as the need arises. 

Forms fif Materials: No restrictions are placed on the format of material collected. Formats 
include paper, microforms, maps, posters, and electronic or machine-readable. 

Reference Materials: Reference materials include materials which provide information, such as 
statistical sources or directories, and materials which facilitate access to the collection, such as 
indexes and bibliographies. Both government and privately published compendia, handbooks, 
directDries, yearbooks, and indexes (printed and automated) are examples of reference materials. 



Organization of the Collection 

Federal documents are classified in Library of Congress and Superintendent of Documents 
(SuDoc) call numbers. Both reference and circulating documents in the subject reference 
departments are arranged by Library of Congress call numbers. The federal documents stacks 
and microfiche are arranged by SuDoc numbers. Readex microprint cards are arranged by year 
and Monthly Catalog accession numbers. 

Selected periodicals are not classed and are arranged in alphabetical order in the periodicals 
collection. 

Documents received through the Depository Library Program are processed for the documents 
collection. Exceptions to this policy are determined by the Documents Librarian and the subject 
reference librarians. 



Selection of Materials 

The Documents Librarian and subject-specialist librarians select material for the collection. 
Teaching faculty are encouraged to participate in selection. 



Duplication 

Duplication of material useful in the subject collections is appropriate. For example, a statistical 
source such as the Statistical Abstract of the United States is duplicated in the subject 
reference departments. 
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Preservation 

Government documents receive the same care as privately published material. Paper serials and 
monographic series documents are routinely bound as are nongovernment material. Microforms 
are kept in cabinets and segregated by type of microfiche, diazo or silver halide. 



Evaluation 

Librarians regularly review, evaluate, and decide to retain or withdraw documents. The Library 
is obligated by law to retain material distributed through the depository system for a period of 
five years. 
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CSUS Library Collection Development Policy 



INTERNATIONAL AND CANADIAN DOCUMENTS 



Purpose 

The library collects, organizes, and catalogs in EUREKA, the computer catalog, international 
and Canadian documents to support the educational, research, and service programs of the 
University* The Library has been a selective depository for Canadian documents since 
December 1983, 



General Collection Guidelines 

Language of Publication : The Library primarily selects documents in English. International 
documents are also printed in other languages such as French and Spanish. Canadian documents 
are in English, French, or a bilingual format. Documents are selected in these languages as 
appropriate. 

Chronologic Periods Covered : Emphasis is on current materials. Retrospective materials are 
collected as needed to fill in the gaps of existing holdings or in response to specific requests. 




Gwgraphfc Areas Covered : No geographic restrictions are placed upon the collection. 



ERLC 



Size 

No restrictions on size. A Canadian selective depository library is required to retain all items. 
Types of Material 

Treatment of Subject: The library acquires most noncopyrighted documents from main 
deliberative and subsidiary United Nations bodies on subscription from Readex. World Health 
Organization, Food and Agriculture Organization, UNESCO, copyrighted U.N. documents, and 
other intergovernmental publications are acquired through standing and individual orders. 

International documents covering all subjects relevant to the curriculum are selected. These 
include, but are not limited to, the following: economics, geography, international business, 
international affairs, and sociology. 

Canadian documents are selected to support academic programs on campus, including Canadian 
Studies. Subject areas emphasized are anthropology, business administration, economics, 
French, geography, politics, and sociology. 
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Forms of Material: No restriction is placed upon format. 



Reference Materials: Reference materials include materials which provide information, such as 
statistical sources or directories, and materials which facilitate access to the collection, such as 
indexes and bibliographies. Both government and privately published compendia, handbooks, 
directories, yearbooks, and indexes are examples of reference materials. 



Organization of the Collection 

International documents in paper are classified by library of Congress call numbers and located 
in the appropriate reference departments. Readex United Nations microfiche are arranged 
alphabetically by U.N. agency, then by title. They are shelved in microfiche cabinets located 
adjacent to the Documents Department. Microcards are arranged like the microfiche, except that 
they are stored in special boxes on shelves next to the Documents Collection. 

Canadian depository documents are classified and shelved by the Canadian classification system 
in the Documents Department stacks. 

Selected periodicals are not classed and are arranged in alphabetical order in the periodicals 
collection. 



Selection of Materials 

The Documents Librarian and subject-specialist reference librarians are responsible for selecting 
material for the collections. Teaching faculty are encouraged to participate in selection. 



Evaluation 



librarians regularly review, evaluate, and decide to retain or withdraw documents. As a 
selective Canadian depository, the library is expected to permanently retain Canadian 
documents. Exceptions to this policy are listed in the Canadian Government Publishing Centre's 
Depository Services Program. 
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CSUS Library Collection Development Policy 



MEDIA (AUDIOVISUAL) MATERIALS 



Responsibility for Selection of Materials 

Media materials to support current academic programs arc selected in all subject areas by the 
Media Librarian, subject-specialist librarians, and instructional faculty. For certain selections, 
such as expensive items, it may be desirable to consult with appropriate instructional faculty, 
and/or the subject-specialist librarian, and/or University Media Service's (UMS) personnel, 
and/or the Associate University librarian for Public Services and Collections. 



Forms of Materials 

1. Videocassette 

2. Audiocassette 

3. Compact disc 

4. Videodisc (laser disc) 

5. Slide/audio 

6. Filmstrip/audio 

7. 16mm film 

8. CD-ROM 

Technological advances may dictate expanding into other formats in the future. 



General Collection Guidelines 

The collection is developed on a selective rather than a comprehensive level. Emphasis is on 
selection of programs in videocassette format. The Library Media Center (LMC) will generally 
not duplicate those materials purchased for use in the Learning Skills Center on campus or the 
K-12 materials collected for the Curriculum Library in the Education/Psychology Reference 
Department. 



Selection Criteria 

Media selection criteria are similar to those used for book selection, for example, curriculum 
support, appropriate audience level, effectiveness, currency, possible interdisciplinary 
application, equitable distribution of available budget, and filling of gaps in the collection. 
Often, video titles are available for free preview. This aids decision-making since these titles 
are often costly. Additional considerations unique to this informational format are technical 
quality of the production (color quality, photography, graphics, etc.), sound quality, and 
compatibility with available hardware. 
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Videocassettes 

Videocassettes titles are obtained by: 

1. Purchase from a commercial/educational distributor. 

2. licensing of programs copied off-air when such licensing is available. 

3. In-house production, including Visiting Scholars 

4. Gift 

In general, videocassette purchases require that the request be initiated by faculty and include 
names of colleagues who may also use the program and course numbers for which the program 
will be used. The Media Librarian may also select other well-reviewed titles to round out the 
collection, for example, in the area of cultural diversity. Some titles may be in a foreign 
language. All videocassette titles are requested to be furnished with close-captioning, if 
available. The Media Librarian may route advertisements to faculty and subject-specialist 
librarians seeking input to add newly-released titles of which they might not be aware. 

Requests for purchase of current -feature film" titles in video format and best-selling fiction 
book titles on audiocassette are closely scrutinized. If a request for such items appears to have 
ample justification for instructional support, and if purchase will not cause an impact on the 
established use policies of the LMC, the Media Librarian may consider purchase. However, 
such purchases are the exception rather than the rule. 

Telecourse Rights 

Negotiations for, and funding of, the telecourse rights for any materials purchased for the 
permanent collection are not the responsibility of the Library Media Center. library-owned 
materials will not be released for such use unless a copy of the telecourse agreement 
accompanies the request. Materials in the LMC collection may not be< used on campus as a 
fund-raiser or where any fee is collected from viewers and titles are not purchased for such 
intended purpose* 

Other Media 

Purchase of slide/audio, filmstrip/audio and 16mm film occurs infrequently and only at the 
request of faculty. Many of the titles in these formats have been re-released on videocassette 
or videodisc. When there is a choice, the preferred format is videocassette. The Media 
Librarian will ask the requestor if the preferred format is acceptable. 



Audiocassettes and Compact Discs 

Audiocassettes and Compact Discs are purchased not only by faculty request for instructional 
support, but also to provide some recreational listening materials for students, staff, and faculty. 
Programs may include classical music, popular music, and spoken-word. In addition, all 
presentations of the Visiting Scholars Program are recorded (with permission) by UMS, and 
an audiocassette recording is sent to the Library for inclusion in the permanent collection. 
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Gifts 



Gifts in all formats are accepted with the understanding that the decision to include such material 
in the collection is the responsibility of the Media librarian and, if necessary, the appropriate 
instructional faculty. 



Replacements 

A portion of the LMC materials budget (approximately 20%) is used to replace damaged or 
worn out, high usage titles or to change formats (usually 16mm to videocassette). 



Deselection 

A deselection program for all formats is the responsibility of the Media Librarian in consultation 
with instructional faculty when necessary. The purpose of deselection is to maintain a collection 
which receives a high level of use, is not outdated in content, is still of good technical quality, 
and continues to support the current academic program. Deselected titles produced on campus 
are sent to University Archives. The LMC strives to maintain a dynamic collection rather than 
an archival/historic collection. 
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CSUS Library Collection Development Policy 



MICROFORM MATERIALS 



Microform is a generic term for any information storage medium containing images too small 
to read with the unaided eye. 

The selection of materials in microform rather than paper and/or the conversion of titles from 
paper to microform by academic libraries is increasing and is likely to continue to increase. 
Some of the reasons are: 

1. To save storage space. 

2. To reduce theft and mutilation. 

3. To provide research materials that would otherwise be unavailable. 

4. To increase availability, without waiting, of materials which otherwise might be 
in repair or at the bindery. 

5. To reduce long-range costs. 

This policy addresses: (1) formats, (2) types of materials suitable for selection in microform, 
(3) standards, (4) and bibliographic access. The intention is that the policy be used in 
conjunction with the appropriate selection criteria developed for each subject area. Selection of 
titles in microform is done by the subject specialists responsible for collection development. 
Selectors are encouraged to consult with the Acquisitions librarian whenever a large collection, 
or a large number of titles, is being considered for purchase in order to coordinate planning for 
storage, equipment, and workload. 



Forms of Materials 

Microform collection formats include materials in microfilm, microfiche, microcard, and 
microprint. Selectors should consider only the purchase of microfilm and microfiche and of 
those, microfiche is preferred. 



Types of Materials Suitable for Selection in Microform 
Types of materials suitable for selection in microform are: 

1. Materials available only in microform, e.g., back issues of newspapers, 
dissertations, out-of-print books and journals. 

2. Materials which receive very heavy use in either hard copy or microform (e.g., 
college catalogs and telephone books) but which, if purchased in microform, 
provide more extensive coverage at less cost in a minimum of space. 
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3. Materials currently available in hard copy but which are subject to theft and 
mutilation, e.g., high use periodicals, 

4. Scholarly journals which may be used infrequently, but have a high reference 
value; consider converting all but last 2-5 years to microform, 

5. All new backfiles. 

6. Duplicate copies of weekly news periodicals. 

7. Duplicate sets of heavily used periodical titles. 

8. Periodicals which present special problems in binding or handling, due to size or 
other format peculiarities. 

9. Periodicals which lack special qualities of color, format, or printing. 

10. Materials whose high cost would prohibit purchase in hard copy. 

11. Periodicals which receive heavy usage because they are indexed in standard 
reference sources. 

12. Materials whose chief function is to provide rapid, comprehensive and cumulative 
updating in a field (e.g., indexes and services), but which are available, 
manageable, or affordable only in microform. 

Standards 

Nonarchival microforms (most of the Library collection) may be purchased as a diazo and/or 
vesicular product. Microform materials obtained for archival purposes should be a silver halide 
product. 

Microfilm should be purchased in 35mm only. Microfiche should not be larger than 4x6 
inches in size nor of a higher reduction ratio than 48x, with 24x the preferred reduction ratio. 



Bibliographic Access 

Before purchasing large collections, it is recommended that subject-specialists determine whether 
or not bibliographic access tools are offered by the vendor as part of the collection. If 
commercial indexes are unavailable, purchase of the collection should not be considered. 
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SLIDE COLLECTION 



The purpose of the Slide Collection is to make available 35mm slides for use by the faculty and 
students at CSUS. This collection is developed for and supports undergraduate and graduate 
instruction throughout the University, but primarily supports the School of Arts and Sciences. 



General Collection Guidelines 

Subject Matter Subjects collected include, but are not limited to, art (historical and modern 
architecture, painting, sculpture, various decorative and minor arts), Western and Eastern 
civilization, history, sociology, anthropology, archaeology, ecology, costume, geography, 
theatre, dance, and world travel. 

Language of Labels and Texts: Slides are mostly labeled in English. Foreign language textual 
material accompanying slides is not translated. 

Chronologic Periods Covered: No restrictions. 

Geograp hic Aca& Covered : The subjects are worldwide in scope. 

Forms of Materials : 

Slides - 35mm color transparencies. 

Printed - exhibition catalogs, scripts, printed material purchased or acquired with slides, and 
several basic art reference sources. 



Selection Sources 

There are no restrictions on sources. Slides are acquired from diverse publishers/organizations 
(including foreign), using the Slide Buyer's Guide (Visual Resources Association), and slide 
producers' and dealers' catalogs. 



Selection Criteria 

Relevance to University curriculum and programs. 

Material in demand by faculty and students. 

Material needed to strengthen the collection or to fill gaps. 

Need to replace deteriorating slides. 

Quality of slides. (See slide standards reprinted below.) 
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STATEMENT ON SLIDE QUALITY STANDARDS* 



Color 

The color should be as true as possible to the original work of ait, neither over- nor 
underexposed, nor off-color due to the lighting or the film-type. 

Film 

The film should have fine-grained resolution, and color should be stable with a minimum shelf 
life of ten years. Duplicate slides should be newly printed as far as possible to maximize their 
shelf life. High contrast in duplicate slides should be controlled. The film should be clean with 
no dirt or scratches on the surface or duplicated onto the film from the master transparency or 
negative. The size 24 x 36 mm is preferable; the supplier should indicate other sizes if used. 

Photography 

The slides must be in focus and full-frame as far as possible without being cropped. Lighting 
should be adequate and even throughout, and without glare or reflections. In photographing 
paintings and buildings, distortion should be avoided. 




Information 



Accurate and complete information is necessary: artist's full name, nationality and dates; title 
of the work; date and dimensions, if known; and location. Cropped slides should be identified 
as such, and details should be described. An indication of the orientation is important, 
especially on details and abstract works of art. It should be clear which is the front of the slide. 



* Joint Ait Librarians Society/Visual Resources Special Interest Group - College Art 
Association/Visual Resources Subcommittee on Slide Quality. 
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CURRICULUM COLLECTION 



The purpose of the Curriculum Collection is to make available outstanding educational materials 
for preschool through grade twelve. This collection is developed and maintained specifically to 
support the undergraduate, graduate, and credential programs in the School of Education (See 
Supplement I appended to this policy), subject methods courses in other academic departments, 
and any other aspect of the University curriculum that may find the materials useful* 

Materials selected for the Curriculum Collection represent a broad spectrum of viewpoints* 
Most clients are in the teaching credential program where the academic instruction prepares them 
them to teach in a multitude of diverse circumstances* Being exposed to a wide variety of 
viewpoints is essential to enable them to form their own outlooks, while being aware of other 
valid beliefs* To this end, the fundamental principles advocated in the following documents 
(reproduced in full in Appendix E) are supported: Library Bill of Rights (1980), The Freedom 
to Read (Revised 1991), and the Statement on Professional Ethics (1981) from the American 
Library Association; Intellectual Freedom in Libraries (1983) from the California library 
Association; and The Students' Right to Read (1972) from the National Council of Teachers 
of English* 



Collection Guidelines 

(See also the Collection Development Policy Profile (Supplement U) appended to this policy.) 

Curricular Levels and Subjects : The curriculum collection contains materials to support 
instruction from preschool through twelfth-grade levels; some materials may also be appropriate 
for adult basic education. Subjects covered include, but are not limited to: bilingual education, 
English as a second language, career education, handwriting, health, language arts, literature, 
mathematics, music, reading, science, social studies, spelling, and special education* 

Language fif Publication: The main language of the collection is English, although some 
materials useful for bilingual programs are available in selected other languages. Materials to 
teach foreign languages are also collected. 

Chronologic Periods Covered : Materials are kept for approximately ten years, although special 
circumstances may require exceptions. A small collection of older California textbooks is 
maintained to provide opportunities to compare changing curricular styles and theories. 
Publications from local school districts and California state frameworks are retained forever. 

Geographic Aisas C overed : Emphasis is placed on materials published and/or used in the 
United States, with special interest in materials in use in California and the Sacramento region 
and materials about California. 
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Collection Formats 



Textbooks: Textbooks are selected to represent all subjects taught in grades kindergarten 
through twelve. Textbooks in use locally are collected as comprehensively as possible (budget 
permitting), while California state-adopted textbooks (K-8) are collected selectively. A K-8 
textbook not on the state adoption list or not in use locally is generally excluded unless purchase 
is requested by a faculty member or the item is unique and outstanding. Secondary textbooks 
are not adopted by the state, so selection decisions are based upon faculty request, local use, 
merit, and the need to cover a broad range of subject areas. 

Cunfcvrtum Guides: The term curriculum guides is used loosely here to indicate courses of 
study, sample units, and teacher resource material not in textbook format. 

Curriculum guides for grades preschool through twelve are collected selectively except for local 
and California State Department of Education publications, which are collected comprehensively. 
Guides are in paper or microformat. In 1991 the Library negotiated with the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development to be the depository for the curriculum materials 
displayed at their annual conference. Each year this outstanding collection consists of 400-600 
recently published curriculum guides obtained from school districts throughout the United States. 

Nonprint Media : Media materials for preschool through grade twelve instructional purposes are 
purchased very selectively. Formats include pictures, filmstrips, transparencies, slides, 
audiotapes, kits, simulation and other games, records, duplicating masters, and videotapes. At 
present, films are excluded (because of cost and equipment considerations). Equipment for 
previewing these materials is located in the Library Media Center. Media materials about 
instructional theory and methods or for teacher inservice are located in the Library Media 
Center. 



Referenc : Reference works covering curriculum materials are classified and located with the 
Education/Psychology Reference Collection, including Textbooks in Print, Audiovisual 
Marketplace, and Film and Video Finder. Other reference works that support the Curriculum 
Collection are located in the Juvenile Reference Collection. Both reference collections are in 
close proximity to the Curriculum Collection. 

Journals: Education and children's literature periodicals that discuss teaching strategies and 
review educational materials are collected, as are periodical indexes that provide subject access 
to this journal literature. 

Computer Software: A representative collection of exemplary K-12 educational microcomputer 
software is collected as an integral part of the Curriculum Collection. This software collection 
is intended to provide opportunities for library users interested in the field of educational 
technology to familiarize themselves with the variety of educational microcomputer software 
programs available and to provide experiences in selecting and applying software for K-12 
classroom use. In addition to the general collecting guidelines for subject and content discussed 
above, the following guidelines apply to software selection: 




Software purchased must be compatible with computer hardware publicly available in the library. 
Operating systems necessary to run the software must also be available. 
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Software purchased will fall within the following categories (in priority order): 

Computer-assisted instruction (examples include drill-and-practice programs, tutorials, 
simulations). 

Utility programs (such as newsletter and crossword generating programs)* 

Mini-authoring programs (menu-driven programs to enable teachers to create their own 
drill-and-practice programs). 

Programming languages in common use at the K-12 level (such as Logo, Instant Pascal). 



Entertainment programs, business/professional programs, or programming languages not relevant 
to K-12 teaching are excluded from this collection. 

The Education Software Collection is housed in the Library Media Center in order to provide 
additional security and proximity to necessary equipment. 



Collection Arrangement 

Textbooks and media are classified in a modified version of the Dewey Decimal call number 
system. Grade levels appear as the last line of the call number. (In the case of high-interest/ 
controlled vocabulary materials, interest levels are used instead of reading levels.) Media 
materials are indicated by use of the word "nonprint" preceding the call number. Curriculum 
guides are assigned accession numbers that begin with the subject area (e.g., Science 1732) and 
are shelved alphabetically by those subject areas, then numerically within each subject area. 



Selection Criteria 

Whenever possible, professional reviewing tools are consulted when making selection decisions. 
Selected titles are listed in Supplement m appended to this policy. 

The following criteria are considered when making Curriculum Collection decisions: 

Strengths am! Weaknesses of jhg Present Collection : This refers to subject, format, and learning 
style. 

Demand by Users: This includes requests by subject as well as requests for specific items. 
Faculty requests recewe special consideration and are purchased whenever possible. Requests 
by other users are also carefully considered. 

Technical Quality: This refers to the quality of such features as binding, printing, sound, 
visuals, and arrangement. 
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Accuracy/CWTCPCy: Information presented should be as accurate and up-to-date as required by 
the subject matter 

Literary Values: Materials should foster appreciation of aesthetic and literary values* 

Eairnesi: Whenever possible, information presenting all viewpoints on an issue should be 
provided, without bias. Controversial issues should be handled fairly* 

Multicultural Awareness: The multicultural nature of today's society should be reflected in 
content and illustrations* 

Educational Level : The collection should contain material for the advanced, average, and slow 
student* For individual items, the publisher's suggested grade level should seem appropriate to 
the content and approach of the material* 

Overall Success in Meeting Educational Goals: Each item in the collection should function well 
as a whole to meet its expressed educational goals* 
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SUPPLEMENT m 



Many review and information sources are useful when selecting instructional materials. Included 
are periodicals, books, and government documents. Below is a selected list of these 
publications. 

PERIODICALS 

American Biology Teacher 
Arithmetic Teacher 
Art Education 
Arts and Activities 
Childhood Education 
Computing Teacher 
Curriculum Review 
Dramatics 
Electronic Learning 
English Journal 
History Teacher 
Journal of Home Economics 
Journal of Reading 
Language Arts 
Mathematics Teacher 
Media and Methods 
Media Review Digest 
Reading Teacher 
Roeper Review 

School Science and Mathematics 

Science and Children 

Science Teacher 

Social Education 

Social Studies 

VocEd 



DOCUMENTS 

California. Curriculum, Frameworks, and Instructional Materials Unit. Standards for 
Evaluation of Instructional Materials with Respect to Social Contents. 
Ref LB1584 C35 1986 

California. State Department of Education. State Adoptions, Instructional Materials 
for Grades Kindergarten through 8th. Curriculum Text 372 cal K-8 
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• 

JUVENILE LITERATURE COLLECTION 



The primary purpose of the Juvenile Literature Collection is to provide a collection of fiction 
and nonfiction written for children and young adults. It is developed and maintained to support 
courses and programs in the School of Education, the English Department, and other University 
courses in which juvenile literature is included in the curriculum. (See Supplement I appended 
to this policy.) 

Unlike public library children's collections, this collection is intended primarily for adult use. 
Its purpose is to provide materials for student teachers learning to select appropriate leading 
materials for young people of different ages and abilities and to supplement textbooks at the 
elementary and secondary levels. It also serves researchers studying the development of 
children's books. (This collection is heavily used by the non-affiliated segment of CSUS library 
borrowers. Although this has a significant impact on the collection, it is not one of its intended 
functions). The wide variety of demands on this collection makes careful selection essential. 
A broad range of subjects and themes should be included at levels ranging from preschool 
through young adult. Also many viewpoints should be represented. To help accomplish this 
mission, the principles in the following documents (reproduced in full in Appendix E) are 
supported: Library Bill of Rights (1980), The Freedom to Read (Revised 1991), and the 
Statement on Professional Ethics (1981) from the American Library Association; Intellectual 
Freedom in Libraries (1983) from the California library Association; and The Students' 
Right to Read (1972) from the National Council of Teachers of English. 



Collection Guidelines 

AgfiflBsading Levels ami Subjects : The Juvenile Literature Collection includes materials for the 
age ranges of preschool through young adult. Depending on the level of difficulty, some 
materials of interest to young adults are not included in the Juvenile Collection, but are cataloged 
instead into the Library's main collection. 

Subjects : All subject areas are represented in the nonfiction collection, especially those areas 
emphasized in the K-12 curriculum, such as the natural and applied sciences, history, and 
biography. Fiction titles include examples of a variety of genres and literary styles and represent 
a broad spectrum of themes and cultures. 
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language Of Publication : The main language of the collection is English, but examples of the 
literatures of foreign countries are represented, including material in French, Spanish, German, 
Chinese, and Vietnamese. This supplements the foreign language teaching materials in the 
Curriculum Collection. Unfortunately, in recent years funding has not permitted acquisition in 
this area. 
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Chronologic Periods Covered : Because the collection is used for research and for the teaching 
of literary criticism, it is important to provide materials from a broad time span. Selected 
reproductions of early works are purchased at faculty request and a few older materials are 
retained in order to facilitate comparisons. 

Geographic Areas Covered : Although publications from the U.S. dominate the collection, works 
from foreign countries are included as examples of cultures throughout the world. Regional 
history materials are also sought. 

Authors/Illustrators: Representation from a wide variety of authors and illustrators is 
emphasized. 

Special Considerations : Current curricular needs require strengthening the Juvenile Collection 
in the following areas: high-interest/low vocabulary books, books about festivals and holidays, 
up-to-date material on foreign countries, science activity books, and examples of folk and ethnic 
literature. 



Collection Formats 

Picture Books : Picture books are purchased as examples of the work of illustrators, for use in 
storytelling, and for use with young children. 

Fiction : Fiction titles are purchased for all levels, from picture books to young adult novels. 
An effort is made to collect stories that represent non-traditional role models and settings. 
Novels with more mature themes that could appeal to both young adult and adult readers may 
be placed in the Library's main collection at the discretion of the librarian responsible for 
collection development. 

Nonfiction : The scope of the nonfiction collection covers all subjects at all levels, but emphasis 
is placed on acquiring supplementary material for subjects taught in the K-12 curriculum: the 
sciences, U.S. and California history, biography, other cultures and countries, drama, poetry, 
folklore. 

Reference Materials: The focus of the Juvenile Reference Collection is on i jaterials used by 
students researching juvenile literature and developing thematic units which include fiction and 
nonfiction titles for young people. The majority of titles are bibliographies and guides to the 
literature. A few outstanding examples of reference materials for use by children are included 
(World Book, Childcraft), but these are exceptions. There is also a reference collection of all 
Newbery and Caldecott, and California Young Reader Medal award winners. Since the Juvenile 
Literature Collection is used by researchers and others studying children's books as a form, the 
reference collection is extensive. 

Nonprint Materials : The Juvenile Literature Collection is limited to printed sources. 
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Collection Arrangement 

Juvenile fiction, including picture books, is arranged alphabetically by author (via assignment 
of a Cutter number based on the author's name). The nonfiction and reference collections are 
arranged by the Dewey Decimal Classification System* Books arc not arranged by grade level 
and no indication of grade or reading level is made on the item. Oversize (q) books are 
interfiled with the rest of the collection. 



Selection Criteria 

The Juvenile Literature Collection is a teaching collection. In order to be effective for that 
purpose, it is important that a wide range of examples be included to illustrate the selection 
criteria that follow. The vast majority of the collection consists of the best in children's 
literature, but examples of controversial works and flawed or unsuccessful children's books have 
been included. Professional reviewing sources are consulted when making selection decisions. 
(A list of these titles appears in Supplement n appended to this policy.) 



General Criteria for Selection 

1 . Literary and aesthetic quality, including plot, style, setting, and characterization. Format 
and effectiveness of illustrations are also considered. 

2. Strengths and weaknesses of the present collection. 

3. Accuracy of content and presentation, including the presence of indices, glossaries and 
bibliographies. 

4. Appropriateness of the topic and its treatment for the intended audience 

5. Quality of binding, printing, and layout. 

6. Promotion of respect for the environment and for all living things. 

7. Acknowledgment of the worth and contributions of all people and cultures. 

8. Fairness and absence of bias when dealing with controversial topics. 

9. User demand. Faculty and student requests will be honored when possible; other user 
requests will be carefully considered. 



Additional Considerations 

Local Authors: Works by faculty authors are purchased, and works by other local authors are 
carefully considered. 

^fafflia HistQiy: Demand for this material is great; every effort is made to acquire all titles 
on this subject which meet the stated selection criteria. 

Series Books: The usual practice is to select series titles on an individual basis unless all 
volumes are of outstanding merit or are dependent upon one another. 

Controversial Works: Examples of controversial books are included so that students can obtain 
exposure to them. 
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Abridgments : Abridged versions of classics arc purchased only at faculty request or if the book 
in question is judged to be outstanding in its own right. 

Awards and Prizes : Funding limitations preclude automatic purchase of every award-winning 
children's book. Reference and circulating copies of all Newbery and Caldecott award winners 
are purchased, as are nominated and selected winners of the California Young Reader Medal 
titles. Other award-winning books are regularly reviewed for purchase and, depending upon 
collection needs and selection criteria, may be purchased. 
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SUPPLEMENT I 



Courses/Programs Supported by the Juvenile Literature 

Collection 



ED TE 


103.0 


Tutoring Children (typically 5 sections) 


ED TE 


120.1 


Literature for Children 


ED TE 


146.1 


Sex Role Stereotyping in American Education 


ED TE 


224.5 


Children's Literature: Models and Teaching Strategies in 






Elementary Classroom 


ED TE 


286.0 


Literature for Adolescents 


ED TE 


321.2 


Teaching of Reading 


ED TE 


321.4 


Language Arts in the Elementary School 


ED TE 


383.1 


Teaching Reading in the Secondary School 


English 


115 A 


Core Studies, I 


English 


115B 


Core Studies, II 


English 


125 


Studies in Applied Language, Literature, and Composition 



Other required courses for majors in the Education, English, and liberal Studies programs may 
require use of children's books, as do methods courses for all the Single Subject Credential 
Waiver Programs. The master's level Reading Program also is supported by this collection. 
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SUPPLEMENT H 



Especially Useful Review/Evaluation Sources 



Children's literature 



Reference Books 



Best Books for Young Adults. Annual. American Library Association. Young Adult Services 

Division, (ref juv 028.5 A5127b) 
The Best Science Books for Children. American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

(ref juv 028.5 W8557b) 
Building a Children's Literature Collection. Association of College and Research Libraries, 

American Library Association, (ref juv 028.5 Q64b) 
Children's Books. Annual. library of Congress, (juv ref 028.5 U585c) 
Children's Books of the Year. Annual. Bank Street College. Child Study Children's Books 

Committee, (ref juv 028.5 C5367s) 
Science Books and Films, (ref QZ 7401 S323 Index Area) 



"Notable Children's Books" - March issue 

"Best Books for Young Adults" - March issue 

"High-Interest/Low Reading Level Booklist" - June issue 
Center for Children's Books Bulletin 
English Journal 
Horn Book Magazine 
Interracial Books for Children Bulletin 
Language Arts 

"Teacher's Choices" - March or April issue 
Library Journal 
Reading Teacher 

"Children's Choices" - October issue 
School Library Journal 

"Best Books" - December issue 
Science and Children 

"Outstanding Science Trade Books for Children" - Spring issue 
Social Education 

"Notable Children's Trade Books in the Field of Social Studies" - April or May issue 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
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Periodicals 



Booklist 
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MAP COLLECTION 



The purpose of the Map Collection is to make available a wide assortment of individual maps 
for use by the faculty and students at CSUS. This collection is developed for and supports 
undergraduate and graduate instruction throughout the University. 

General Collection Guidelines 

Subject Matter; About half of the collection is devoted to U.S. topographic maps with complete 
collections for California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Arizona, and Hawaii. These maps 
show natural features and certain land developments, such as roads and cities, according to a set 
of conventional symbols, mainly contour lines. The remainder of the Map Collection consists 
of a broad variety of thematic maps such as geologic, physical, navigational, political, economic, 
social, and historical. 

Language of Publication: The primary language featured on the maps is English, although many 
foreign languages are represented throughout the collection. In some cases, certain maps are 
only available in a foreign language, usually German. 




Chronologic Periods Covered: Maps cover most historical time periods although no attempt is 
made to maintain a historical collection of maps for a specific geographic area. 



Geographic Areas Covered: No restrictions. Special areas featured include Sacramento, the San 
Francisco Bay area, and California. 

Forms fif Materials: Maps vary by size and scale. While the vast majority are printed on 
paper, some maps are represented as relief maps on plastic. There are also a few globes. 
Usually maps printed on single sheets are acquired, but occasionally sets in booklet or folder 
form will be selected. The majority of the maps are stored flat in map cases. Folded maps, 
generally road maps, and those in envelopes, such as physical maps, are stored in file cabinets. 
Large-size maps (generally 3 1 x 3 1 or larger) are mounted on wooden dowels and hung from the 
ceiling as hook maps. A few maps are permanently hung in the map room and used for 
reference purposes (for example, Sacramento, San Francisco, California, and the United States). 

Related Collections; The atlas collections within the Social Science and Business Administration 
Reference Department and the Science and Technology Reference Department are a necessary 
complement to the Map Collection. Gazetteers, cartobibliographies, directories, dictionaries, 
and other geographical references also form a useful complement to the Map Collection. The 
Collection Development Policies for these sources are covered in the specific subject areas. 
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Selection Sources 




There are no restrictions on sources* The Library receives some series of maps from the U.S. 
Geological Survey, the Central Intelligence Agency, and other agencies through the Government 
Printing Office Document Depository Program. A similar arrangement exists for California state 
agencies. Maps appearing in National Geographic as well as those published as parts or 
supplements to monographs or series are kept in the Map Collection. Maps are also acquired 
from diverse publishers and organizations (including foreign) and map producers' and dealers' 
catalogs. 



Selection Criteria 

Relevance to University curriculum and programs. 

Maps in demand by faculty and students. 

Maps needed to strengthen the collection or to fill gaps. 

New maps needed to replace those that have deteriorated. 

Quality and cost of particular iMLps. 

Time and cost of processing maps into the collection. 
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SOFTWARE COLLECTION 



The Library maintains a software collection which provides on-site access to a variety of 
educational software of potential use in classrooms, elementary through university level. 

Most of the software titles and all of the documentation do not circulate outside the Library and 
may not be copied. Access is provided via an IBM-XT compatible, a Macintosh SE, and an 
Apple IIGS located in the Library Media Center. 

The types of software in the collection include: tutorials, simulations, educational games, 
datasets, bibliographic file managers, paint programs, and public domain software (which does 
circulate). The majority of the titles are Apple format and intended for use by elementary 
students and teachers. 

Selection of software is done by subject-specialist librarians in consultation with teaching faculty 
and the Electronic Information Services Librarian. EUREKA, the computer catalog, includes 
records which describe the titles in the collection. 
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PAMPHLET FILE 



Maintenance and selection of materials for pamphlet files was ranked ar> a Priority m activity 
in the CSUS Library Educational Priorities document drawn up in the Spring of 1993, As a low 
priority activity the following guidelines will dictate pamphlet files within the CSUS Library: 

Guidelines 

1. Pamphlet files, if maintained, will be placed only in the four subject departments: 
Humanities, Science, Education/Psychology, and Social Science/Business Administration. 

2. The heads of the subject departments, in consultation with the departmental subject- 
specialist librarians, will decide whether or not to maintain a pamphlet file* 

3. If a department decides to maintain a pamphlet file, a librarian or librarians will be 
designated to select, weed, and support a subject index to the file. The department's 
library assistant(s) will provide support for this activity. 

4. Maintenance of pamphlet files will not be systematic nor will any routine ordering of 
materials be done (from the Vertical File Index, P.A.I.S., etc.)* Materials processed 
for pamphlet files will be ephemeral, peripheral, or marginal publications. Requests to 
be placed on mailing lists for free materials may be done at the discretion of the subject- 
specialist librarian(s), but no materials will be purchased for the pamphlet files* 

Selection 

Criteria for inclusion of ephemeral, but valuable, materials in a pamphlet file are the following: 

1. Materials should support the curriculum and have no other restriction on subject matter 
as mandated by the CSUS Library's adherence to the intellectual freedom documents 
reprinted in Appendix E, pp. 131-140. 

2. Printed materials should be relatively short in length and have soft-cover binding. 

3. Types of materials included may range from newspaper clippings to printed scholarly 
reports. 

Deselection 

It is recommended that the designated librarian(s) weed the pamphlet collection when their time 
allows and they judge weeding to be necessary. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CLASSIFICATION PROFILES 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES FOR LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
CLASSED SUBJECT PROFILES 



LC Class (Library of Congress Classification) 

The subject profiles are organized by the Library of Congress Classification as recommended 
in the Guidelines for Collection Development (Collection Development Committee, Resources 
and Technical Services Division of the American Library Association, 1979, p. 6). Classes 
inapplicable to CSUS Library collections are excluded, and classes are expanded where 
necessary to more clearly reflect collection development practice. 



Degrees/Programs/Clientele 

This section specifies degree, or degree specialization, programs (Appendix A lists CSUS 
degrees and programs) and other user needs supported by the Library (research, instructional, 
recreational, general information, reference, etc.). Special clientele are described. 



Collection Levels - Present and Desired 

The present and desired levels toward which collection development should be directed to reflect 
changing interests and courses are indicated in the appropriate boxes. One of the following 
levels has been selected: comprehensive, research, advanced study, initial study, basic, and 
minim al. These collection levels were adapted from those recommended by the Guidelines cited 
above (pages 3-5). The full text for each is reprinted below: 

Comprehensive level. A collection in which a library endeavors, so far as is reasonably 
possible, to include all significant works of recorded knowledge (publications, 
manuscripts, other forms) for a necessarily defined field. This level of collecting 
intensity is that which maintains a "special collection"; the aim, if not the achievement, 
is exhaustiveness. 

Research level. A collection which includes the major published source materials 
required for dissertations and independent research, including materials containing 
research reporting, new findings, scientific experimental results, and other information 
useful to researchers. It also includes all important reference works and a wide selection 
of specialized monographs, as well as an extensive collection of journals and major 
indexing and abstracting services in the field. 

Advanced study level. A collection which is adequate to support the course work of 
advanced undergraduate and master's degree programs, or sustained independent study; 
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that is, which is adequate to maintain knowledge of a subject required for limited or 
generalized purposes, of less than research intensity. It includes a wide range of basic 
monographs both current and retrospective, complete collections of the worts of more 
important writers, selections from the works of secondary writers, a selection of 
representative journals, and the reference tools and fundamental bibliographical apparatus 
pertaining to the subject. 

Initial study level. A collection which is adequate to support undergraduate courses. 
It includes a judicious selection from currently published basic monographs (as are 
represented by Choice selections) supported by seminal retrospective monographs (as are 
represented by Books for College Libraries); a broad selection of works of more 
important writers; a selection of the most significant works of secondary writers; a 
selection of the major review journals; and current editions of the most significant 
reference tools and bibliographies pertaining to the subject. 

Basic level. A highly selective collection which serves to introduce and define the 
subject and to indicate the varieties of information available elsewhere. It includes major 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, selected editions of important works, historical surveys, 
important bibliographies, and a few major periodicals in the field. 

Minimal level. A subject area in which few selections are made beyond very basic 
works. 



Language of Publication 

The language of publication in which materials are collected is indicated with preferences and 
depths of collecting, conditions for exceptions, and any excluded languages noted. 



Chronologic Periods Covered 

Major periods are emphasized. If significant, restrictions, limitations, and exceptions are noted. 
Geographic Areas Covered 

Locations or countries emphasized and significant exceptions and exclusions are noted. 
Notes on Forms of Materials 

If there are limitations in the various forms of materials collected, they are described here. 
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Comments 



Includes notes regarding further refinements or limitations on collecting policy, such as unique 
aspects of a subject collected, period or area qualifications that are not expressed in other 
sections, and any other factors pertinent to the particular collection. If a subject is 
interdisciplinary, the other contributing disciplines plus joint purchase or special selection 
arrangements are described. 



Librarian Subject-Specialists 

The librarian subject-specialists responsible for collection development within the Library of 
Congress classes listed in the profiles are identified by their last names at the end of the 
Comments section. Consult Appendix D for a list of librarian and faculty-library coordinators. 
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APPENDIX A 



UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES & PROGRAMS OFFERED 



Field of Study P*g« 

AFRICAN STUDIES: Minor 1 09 

ANTHROPOLOGY: BA, Minor 110 

ART: B A, Minor <: 117 

ASIAN STUDIES: BA, Minor 127 

ASTRONOMY: Minor 129 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES: BA, BS, Minor 132 

BS Concentrations: Anatomy and Physiology, Aquatic Biology, Biological Conservation, Clinical 

Laboratory Technology, Molecular Biology, Microbiology, Environmental Health Science 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: BS, Minor 145 

BS Concentrations: Accountancy, Finance, Human Resources, Management, Insurance, 

International Business, Strategic Management, Management Information Systems, 

Marketing, Operations Management, Real Estate and Land Use Affairs 

CALIFORNIA STUDIES: Minor 1 67 

CHEMISTRY: BA, BS, Minor 169 

BA Concentration: Biochemistry 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT: B A, Minor 1 76 

CHINESE: Minor 179 

COMMUNICATION STUDIES: BA, Minor 181 

BA Concentrations: Media Communication, Organizational Communication 

COMPUTER ENGINEERING: BS 289 

COMPUTER SCIENCE: BS, Minor 192 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE: BS, Minor 203 

DRAMA: BA, Minor 212 

ECONOMICS: BA, Minor 21 8 

EDUCATION: Minor 224 

ENGINEERING: Minor 272 

ENGINEERING — CIVIL: BS 281 

ENGINEERING — ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC: BS 293 

ENGINEERING — MECHANICAL : BS 301 

ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY: BS 308 

BS Option: Mechanical Engineering Technology, Construction Management 

ENGLISH: BA, Minor 316 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES: BA, Minor 325 

ETHNIC STUDIES: BA, Minor 328 

BA Concentrations: Asian American Studies, Chicano Studies, Native American Studies, 

Pan African Studies 

FILM STUDIES: Minor 333 

FORENSIC SCIENCE: BS 205 

FRENCH: BA, Minor 336 

GEOGRAPHY: BA, Minor 341 

GEOLOGY: BA, BS, Minor 345 

GERMAN: BA, Minor 350 

GERONTOLOGY: BS, Minor .'. 355 

GOVERNMENT: BA, Minor 357 

BA Concentration: International Relations 

GOVERNMENT-JOURNALISM: BA 357 

HEALTH AND SAFETY STUDIES: BS 367 

BS Options: Health Care Administration, Community Health Education 

Minors: Health Education, Safety Studies 

HISTORY: BA, Minor i71 

HOME ECONOMICS: BA, Minor 380 

HUMANITIES: BA, Minor 388 

BA Concentration: Religious Studies 
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UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES & PROGRAMS OFFERED (Cont'd) 



Page 

INTERIOR DESIGN: BA 393 

ITALIAN: Minor 399 

JAPANESE: Minor 401 

JOURNALISM: BA, Minor 403 

LABOR STUDIES: Minor 407 

LATIN: Minor 408 

LIBERAL STUDIES: BA 415 

BA Option: Bilingual/Cross Cultural Studies 
MATHEMATICS: BA, Minor 424 

Emphasis: Applied Mathematics and Statistics 
MUSIC: BA, BM, Minor 431 

BM Options: instrumental, Keyboard, Theory/Composition, Voice 

NURSING: BS 440 

PEACE AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION: Minor 450 

PHILOSOPHY: BA, Minor 451 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION: BS, Minor 455 

BS Options: Dance, Pretherapy, Athletic Training, Exercise Science, Credential, General 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE: BA 469 

PHYSICS: BA, BS, Minor 469 

PORTUGUESE: Minor 474 

PSYCHOLOGY: BA, Minor 480 

RECREATION ADMINISTRATION: BS, Minor 493 

BS Options: Recreation Program Management Park and Recreation Resources 
Management, Commercial Recreation Management, Therapeutic Recreation 

RELIGIOUS STUDIES: Minor 500 

RUSSIAN: Minor 504 

SOCIAL SCIENCE: BA 506 

SOCIAL WORK: BA, Minor 509 

SOCIOLOGY: BA, Minor 518 

SPANISH: BA, Minor 524 

SPECIAL MAJOR: BA, BS ; 531 

SPECIAL MINOR 531 

SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY: BS 533 

STATISTICS: Minor 424 

WOMEN'S STUDIES: Minor 541 



GRADUATE DEGREES OFFERED 

Field of Study 

ACCOUNTANCY (MS) 1 45 

Options: Regular Program, Tax Concentration 

ANTHROPOLOGY (MA) 1 1 0 

ART (MA) 117 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES (MS) 132 

Option: Biological Conservation 
BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING (MS) 277 
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GRADUATE DEGREES OFFERED (Cont'd) 



Page 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (MBA) 145 

Option: Urban Land Development 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (MS) 145 

Option: Management Information Systems 

CHEMISTRY (MS) 169 

CIVIL ENGINEERING (MS) .' 281 

COMMUNICATION STUDIES (MA) 1 81 

COMPUTER SCIENCE (MS) 1 92 

Options: Software Engineering, Scientific and Engineering Applications, Computer Systems 
COUNSaiNG (MS) 226 

Options: Art Therapy, Career Counseling, School Counseling, Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling, 
Community Counseling, School Psychology, Marriage, Family and Child Counseling 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE (MS) 1 32 

Option: Forensic Science 

DRAMA (MA) 212 

ECONOMICS (MA) 218 

EDUCATION (MA) 224 

Options: Behavioral Sciences in Education, Bilingual/Cross Cultural Education, 
Curriculum and Instruction, Early Childhood Education, Educational Administration, English 
Language Development, Gifted/Talented Education, Guidance, Reading, Special Education 

ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING (MS) 281 

ENGLISH (MA) 316 

Options: Creative Writing, Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages 

FRENCH (MA) 336 

GERMAN (MA) : 350 

GOVERNMENT (MA) 357 

HISTORY (MA) 371 

Option: Public History, Humanities 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS (MA) 396 

LIBERAL ARTS (MA) 413 

MARINE SCIENCE (MS) 420 

MATHEMATICS (MA) 424 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (MS) 301 

MUSIC (MA) 431 

NURSING (MS) 440 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION (MS) 455 

Options: Exercise Physiology, Sport Performance, Teaching 
PSYCHOLOGY (MA) 480 

Option: Counseling Psychology 

PUBLIC POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION (MPPA) 490 

RECREATION ADMINISTRATION (MS) 493 

SOCIAL WORK (MSW) 509 

Option: Health, Child and Family Services, Menu) Health, Community Organization, 
Planning and Administration 

SOCIOLOGY (MA) 518 

SPANISH (MA) 524 

SPECIAL MAJOR (MA, MS) 531 

SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY (MS) 533 

Options: Speech Pathology, Audiology 
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RESEARCH CENTERS AND INSTITUTES 



CSUS research centers and institutes exist to advance the goals of the University and to enhance the institution's 
programs of instruction, scholarship and service. They provide a means for interdisciplinary collaboration and a 
method by which extramural funds and fees can be employed to supplement other resources. For more information 
about the programs, contact the director, or the Office of Research and Graduate Studies. 



SCHOOL OF ARTS & SCIENCES 
Black Resources in the Sciences 
Capital Campus History Resources Institute 
Center for Economic Education 
Center for Pacific Asian Studies 
Center for Reasoning Arts 
Gerontology Center 

Institute for Archaeology and Cultural Studies 
Institute for Social Research 
Institute for the Study of Politics and Media 
Polymer Research Institute 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Business Services Bureau 
Center for Management Services 
Center for Small Business 
Government Accounting Institute 
Insurance Education and Research Program 
Real Estate and Land Use Institute 
Technology Transfer Research Group 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Academic Talent Search Program 
Accelerated College Entrance Center 
Achievement Institute 
Cross-Cultural Resource Center 



DIRECTOR 

David Covin 
Kenneth Owens 
William Kerby 
Jim Chopyak 
Perry Weddle 
Emanuel Gale 
Jerald Johnson 
Carole Barnes 
Barbara O'Connor 
Sue Kim 



Richard L Dickinson 
Dennis H. Tootelian 
Dennis H. Tootelian 
Amin A. El mall ah 
Thomas L. Heflin 
Richard L Dickinson 
James A. Jolly 



Terry Thomas 
Terry Thomas 
Tom Carter 
Rene Merino 



PRIMARY FUNCTION 

Resource Center 

Research 

Instruction 

Research 

Instruction 

Public Service 

Research 

Research 

Public Policy 

Research 



Public Service/Research 

Public Service/Research 

Public Service 

Public Service/Research 

Instruction/Research 

Research 

Research 



Instruction 
Public Service 
Instruction 
Public Service 



SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING & COMPUTER SCIENCE 



Assistive Device Center 

Center for Computer Aided Design 

Office of Water Programs 

SCHOOL OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES 

Center for Health & Human Services 
Human Performance Laboratory 



Colette ColemarVAl Cook 
Floyd LeCureux 
Ken Kerri 



Don Zingate 
Irvin Faria 



Instruction 
Instruction 
Instruction 



Public Service 
Public Service 



UNIVERSITY 

Center for California Studies 
Child Study Center 
Women's Resource Center 

UNIVERSITY AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 

Business Volunteers for the Arts 
California Elected Women's Association 

for Education and Research (CEWAER) 
World Affairs Council 

U / RESEARCH CENTERS AND INSTITUTES 



Jeffrey Lustig 
Hal ley Grain 
Ashley Sintlaire 



Maggie Upton 
Kate Karpilow 

Preston Stegenga 
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Public Policy 
Instruction 
Resource Center 



Public Service 
Public Policy/Research 

Public Service 
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California State University, 
Sacramento is a regional compre- 
hensive public institution that is 
authorized to offer educational 
programs at the baccalaureate and 
master's levels, and, jointly with 
the University of California or 
approved private institutions, at the 
doctorate level It fulfills related 
research and public service roles 
and maintains support services for 
students* 

The basic mission of the 
University is to preserve, commu- 
nicate, and advance knowledge, to 
cultivate wisdom and encourage 
creativity, and to promote values 
ensuring the survival of humankind 
and improving the quality of life. 
We reaffirm the value of and need 
for education of the whole person, 
the traditional ideal of liberal 
education, as it adapts itself to the 
needs of society. We are dedicated 
to fostering the 'human dimen- 
sion" in education as we prepare 
our graduates to function produc- 
tively in a changing society. The 
University is committed to helping 
students develop a sense of self- 
worth, self- confidence, respect for 
diverse cultures, awareness of 
important social and moral issues, 
and concern for othars. Students, 
through active participation in 
academic and extracurricular 
activities, contribute to the fulfill- 
ment of the University's mission. 
The University js committed to the 
principle that responsible and 
knowledgeable persons freely 
exercising reason in the pursuit of 
individual and community interests 
play a significant and beneficial 
role in addressing society's prob- 
lems and enriching life. Education 
liberates individuals from igno- 
rance, intolerance, and dogma- 
tism, freeing them for the critical 
and reflective thought, and for the 
wise and effective action that is the 
hallmark of the educated person. 
We strive to provide educational 
opportunities for all eligible 



students ana encourage 
multicultural understanding and 
perspectives throughout the 
University community and region. 
The University is enriched by 
diversity in its membership and in 
its curriculum. 

The campus is attentive to 
issues of age, race, national origin, 
gender, sexual preference, human 
disability, and religion. 

The University faculty's 
primary responsibility is teaching. 
They maintain direct and regular 
contact with students in all 
courses. Faculty enhance their 
teaching capabilities by maintain* 
ing currency in their fields and by 
engaging in independent scholar- 
ship and creative activity. 

The University's programs 
incorporate three curricular 
objectives reflecting the values that 
underlie our emphasis on a liberal 
education. These objectives — the 
acquisition of knowledge, the 
development of critical thought 
processes, and the synthesis of 
knowledge — are all essential for 
living fully and effectively in our 
complex, pluralistic, and competi- 
tive world. Acquisition of knowl- 
edge is accomplished through a 
broad curriculum designed to 
expose students to a core of 
knowledge common to educated 
persons in our society. Critical 
thinking pervades the curriculum 
through coursework designed to 
promote the ability to distinguish 
wisdom, truth, and relevance from 
ignorance, falsity, and irrelevance. 
We promote synthesis of knowl- 
edge through a variety of educa- 
tional experiences necessary for a 
coherent and harmonious integra- 
tion of creativity and practicality, 
of feeling and intellect, and of 
action and principles. 

The University offers under- 
graduate programs in the tradi- 
tional liberal arts disciplines and 
selected professional studies 
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programs in business, education, 
engineering, and health and 
human services. Emphasis is 
placed on general education, 
which provides fundamental 
knowledge in areas of universal 
interest and applicability — natural 
sciences, social sciences, humani- 
ties and fine arts — as well as a 
solid foundation for a broad range 
of studies including pre-profes- 
sional and professional programs. 

At the graduate level, the 
University offers master's degrees 
and post-baccalaureate certificate 
programs. Major research centers 
based at the University inform its 
intellectual life and enrich its 
graduate programs. Our graduate 
programs prepare students to 
pursue doctoral studies, enter 
advanced professional training 
programs, and secure leadership 
positions in the workplace. 

The University is a regional 
resource thai provides educational 
opportunities to a large geographic 
area through regional and continu- 
ing education and other off- 
campus offerings. We contribute to 
the cultural and economic devel- 
opment of the region. We encour- 
age a vigorous exchange of ideas 
and resources with government, 
social and cultural agencies, and 
businesses and industries located 
within our region. University 
personnel promote the University's 
public service role through com- 
munity service and the related 
tasks of an informed citizenry. 

Our location in the State's 
capital makes us unique among 
California's public universities. We 
use this setting to advance the 
public good and to provide 
students and faculty with un- 
equaled opportunities to be 
involved directly in public policy 
— its formation, its implementa- 
tion, its interaction with the private 
sector, and its linkages with public 
service. 

CSUS Catalog 1992/94 p.9-10 
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THE LIBRARY * 2000 JED SMITH DRIVE, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 95819-6039 

LIBRARY MISSION STATEMENT 



The mission of the University library is to develop the collections and to provide access to the 
body of recorded knowledge needed to support instruction, research, and co-curricular programs 
of the University as well as its social, international, and multicultural responsibilities; to assist 
users in identifying solutions to their information needs and to direct them to relevant resources; 
and to provide programs that develop an understanding by users of the elements, structure, and 
formats of scholarly information. 

* Selecting, acquiring, managing, and assessing the collections needed to support the 
programs of the University. 

* Organizing the acquired materials in a manner conducive to maximum access and 
consistent with national and professional standards for bibliographic records. 

* Housing services and collections in facilities that provide access to materials for 
circulation, reference, and study and that assure secure, comfortable, and efficient 
working conditions for both library users and staff. 

* Preserving and maintaining the collections in a usable physical condition. 

* Providing services for interpreting the information needs of users and assisting them in 
locating and using relevant resources. 

* Accessing information resources that arc not part of the Iibraiy's collections through 
electronic resource sharing networks. 

* Providing instruction in the use of information resources to support curricular needs and 
to develop life-long information use skills. 

* M a int a ining contact and cooperation with the University community to ensure integration 
of library services with traditional academic programs as well as supporting the 
University's Regional and Continuing Education, community, and distance education 
programs. 

* Recruiting and training a diverse staff who possess a wide range of knowledge, skill, and 
experience sufficient to meet the complex needs of the University community. 

* Providing a dynamic and flexible organization capable of anticipating and responding to 
the evolving information and research needs of the University community and assessing 
the Library's effectiveness in meeting these needs. 
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GUIDELINES FOR FACULTY-LIBRARY COORDINATORS 



Three key factors promote the successful growth of library collections and services to meet the 
instructional and research needs of this campus: 

• Funds 

• Collection development and reference specialists 
. Faculty input 

As the Faculty-library Coordinator for your area, the advice you give and the action you take 
will affect both the usefulness of the collections and the development of services necessary to 
meet campus informational needs. In addition, the liaison role that you assume for your 
colleagues forms a vital communication link to the Library so that their needs are addressed and 
their advice heard. 

Traditionally, the Coordinators have focused on ordering books and periodicals. While helpful, 
this activity neglects the other valuable contributions that faculty can make to the more general 
aspects of collection building: 

1. Identify new and significant scholarly trends. 

2. Report important shifts in the curriculum. 

3. Comment on the usefulness (e.g., essential, obsolete, of questionable value) of 



Each semester your library counterpart will schedule a meeting to discuss these aspects of 
collection development with you. You will also be able to discuss other areas of interest. As 
librarians we tvffer a variety of services from electronic access to information to library 
instruction programs. These are geared toward the development of information problem-solving, 
use of the Library, and research skills. 

Vast resources are at your fingertips. How we help you and your colleagues will be at least 
partially determined by the type and quality of input that you provide to your library counterpart. 
The time you take now will reap benefits in the future. 



collections and formats. 
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CSUS Library Collection Development Policy 



APPENDIX E 



The documents listed below comprise Appendix E. They are reprinted from the following 
publication: California Library Association. Intellectual Freedom Committee. California 
Intellectual Freedom Handbook; a Manual for California Librarians, Third Edition. 
Sacramento, CA: The Association, 1992. 



American Library Association: 

Library Bill of Rights (1980) 

The Freedom to Read (Revised January 16, 1991) 

Statement on Professional Ethics (1981) 



California Library Association: 

Intellectual Freedom in Libraries (1983) 



National Council of Teachers of English: 

The Students' Right to Read (1982) 
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LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 



The American Library Association affirms that all libraries are forums for information and 
ideas, and that the following basic policies should guide their services. 

1 . Books and other library resources should be provided for the interest, information, 
and enlightenment of all people of the community the library serves. Materials 
should not be excluded because of the origin, background, or views of those 
contributing to their creation. 

2 . Libraries should provide materials and information presenting all points of view on 
current and historical issues. Materials should not be proscribed or removed 
because of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 

3. libraries should challenge censorship in the fulfillment of their responsibility to 
provide information and enlightenment. 

4 Libraries should cooperate with all persons and group* concerned with resisting 
abridgment of free expression and free access to ideas. 

5 . A person's right to use a library should not be denied or abridged because of origin, 
age, background, or views. 

6. Libraries which make exhibit spaces and meeting rooms available to the public they 
serve should make such facilities available on an equitable basis, regardless of the 
beliefs or affiliations of individuals or groups requesting their use. 



Adopted June 18, 1948. Amended February 2, 1961, June 27, 1967, and January 23, 
1980, by the ALA Council. 
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THE FREEDOM TO READ 



The freedom to read is essential to our democracy. It is continuously under attack. Private 
groups and public authorities in various parts of the country art working to remove books 
from sale, to censor textbooks, to label "controversial" books, to distribute lists of 
"objectionab!e n books or authors, and to purge libraries. These actions apparently rise 
from a view that our national tradition of free expression is no longer valid; that censorship 
and suppression are needed to avoid the subversion of politics and die corruption of 
morals. We, as citizens devoted to the use of books and as librarians and publishers 
responsible for disseminating them, wish to assert the public interest in the preservation of 
the freedom to read. 

We are deeply concerned about these attempts at suppression. Most such attempts rest on a 
denial of the fundamental premise of democracy: that the ordinary citizen, by exercising 
critical judgment, will accept the good and reject the bad. The censors, public and private, 
assume that they should determine what is good and what is bad for their fellow-citizens. 

We trast Americans to recognize propaganda, and to reject it We do not believe they need 
the help of censors to assist them in this task. We do not believe they are prepared to 
sacrifice their heritage of a free press in order to be "protected" against what others think 
may be bad for them. We believe they still favor free enterprise in ideas and expression. 

We are aware, of course, that books are not alone in being subjected to efforts at 
suppression. We are aware that these efforts are related to a larger pattern of pressures 
being brought against education, the press, films, radio and television. The problem is not 
only one of actual censorship. The shadow of fear cast by these pressures leads, we 
suspect, to an even larger voluntary curtailment of expression by those who seek to avoid 
controversy. 

Such pressure toward conformity is perhaps natural to a time of uneasy change and 
pervading fear. Especially when so many of our apprehensions are directed against an 
ideology, the expression of a dissident idea becomes a thing feared in itself, and we tend to 
move against it as against a hostile deed, with suppression. 

And yet suppression is never more dangerous than in such a time of social tension. 
Freedom has given the United States the elasticity to endure strain. Freedom keeps open 
the path of novel and creative solutions, and enables change to come by choice. Every 
silencing of a heresy, every enforcement of an orthodoxy, diminishes the toughness and 
resilience of our society and leaves it the less able to deal with stress. 

Now as always in our history, books are among our greatest instruments of freedom. 
They are almost the only means for making generally available ideas or manners of 
expression that can initially command only a small audience. They arc the natural medium 
for the new idea and the untried voice from which come the original contributions to social 
growth. They are essential to the extended discussion which serious thought requires, and 
to the accumulation of knowledge and ideas into organized collections. 

We believe that free communication is essential to the preservation of a free society and a 
creative culture. We believe that these pressures towards conformity present the danger of 
limiting the range and variety of inquiry and expression on which our democracy and our 
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culture depend We believe that every American community must jealously guard the 
freedom to publish and to circulate, in order to preserve its own freedom to reed We 
believe that publishers and librarians have a profound responsibility to give validity to that 
freedom to read by making it possible for the readers to choos* freely from a variety of 
offerings. 

The freedom to read is guaranteed by the Constitution, Those with faith in free people will 
stand firm on these constitutional guarantees of essential rights and will exercise the 
responsibilities that accompany these rights. 



We therefore affirm these propositions: 

1. It is in the public interest for publishers and librarians to make available the widest 
diversity of views and expressions, including those which are unorthodox or 
unpopular with the majority. 

Creative thought is by definition new, and what is new is different The bearer of every 
new thought is a rebel until that idea is refined and tested. Totalitarian systems attempt to 
maintain themselves in power by the ruthless suppression of any concept which challenges 
the established orthodoxy. The power of a democratic system to adapt to change is vastly 
strengthened by the freedom of its citizens to choose wifely from among conflicting 
opinions offered freely to them. To stifle every nonconformist Idea at birth would mark the 
end of the democratic process. Furthermore, only through the constant activity of 
weighing and selecting can the democratic mind attain the strength demanded by times like 
these. We nsed to know not only what we believe but why we believe it 



2. Publishers, librarians ?nd booksellers do not need to endorse ev ery idea or 

presentation contained in the hooks thev ma ke available- Tt would conflict with the 
public interest for them to establish their own political, moral or aesthetic views as a 
standard for determining what hooks should be published or circulated. 

Publishers and librarians serve the educational process by helping to make available 
knowledge and ideas required for the growth of the mind and the increase of learning. 
They do not foster education by imposing as mentors the patterns of their own thought 
The people should have the freedom to rod and consider a broader range of ideas than 
those that may be held by any single librarian or publisher or government or church. It is 
wrong that what one can read should be confined to what another thinks proper. 



3. It is contrary to the public interest for publishers or librarians to determine the 

acceptability of a hook on the basis of the personal history or political affiliations of 
the author 

A book should be judged as a book. No art or literature can flourish if it is to be measured 
by the political views or private lives of its creators. No society of free people can flourish 
which draws up lists of writers to whom it will not listen, whatever they may have to say. 
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4. There is no place in our society for effort s to coerce the taste of others, to confine 
adults to the reading matter deemed suitable for adolescent s, or to inhibit the effort 
. of writers to achieve artistic expression. 

To some, much of modern literature is shocking. But is not much of life itself shocking? 
We cut off literature at the source if we prevent writers from dealing with the stuff of life. 
Parents and teachers have a responsibility to prepare the young to meet the diversity of 
experiences in life to which they will be exposed, as they have a responsibility to help them 
learn to think critically for themselves. These arc affirmative responsibilities, not to be 
discharged simply by preventing them from reading works for which they are not yet 
prepared In these matters taste differs, and taste cannot be legislated; nor can machinery 
be devised which will suit the demands of one group without limiting die freedom of 
others* 



S. It is not in the public interest to force a reader to accept with anv book the 
prejudgment of a label characterizing the book or author as subversive or 
dangerous. 

The ideal of labeling presupposes the existence of individuals or groups with wisdom to 
determine by authority what is good or bad for the citizen. It presupposes that individuals 
must be directed in making up their minds about the ideas they examine. But Americans do 
not need others to do their thinking for them. 



6. It is the responsibility of publishers and libr a rians, as guardians of the people's 
freedom to read, to contest encroachments upon that freedom bv individuals or 
groups seeki ng to impose their own standards or tasted upon the community at 
large. 

It is inevitable in the give and take of the democratic process that the political, the moral, or 
the aesthetic concepts of an individual or group will occasionally collide with those of 
another individual or group. In a free society individuals are free to determine for 
themselves what they wish to read, and each group is free to determine what it will 
recommend to its freely associated members. But no group has the right to take the law 
into its own hands, and to impose its own concept of politics or morality upon other 
members of a democratic society* Freedom is no freedom if it is accorded only to the 
accepted and the inoffensive. 



7. It is the responsibility of publishers and librarians to give full meaning to the 

freedom to read by providing books that enrich the quality and diversit y of thought 
and expression. Bv the exercise of this affirm ative responsibility, thev can 
demonstrate that the answer to a bad hook is a good one, the answer to a bad idea is 
a good one. 

The freedom to read is of little consequence when expended on the trivial; it is frustrated 
when the reader cannot obtain matter fit for that reader's purpose. What is needed is not 
only the absence of restraint, but the positive provision of opportunity for the people to 
read the best that has been thought and said. Books are the major channel by which the 
intellectual inheritance is handed down, and the principal means of its testing and growth. 
The defense of their freedom and integrity, and the enlargement of their service to society, 
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requires of all publishers and librarians the utmost of their faculties, and deserves of all 
citizens the fullest of their support 

We state these propositions neither lightly nor as easy generalizations. We here stake out a 
lofty claim for the value of books. We do so because we believe that they are food, 
possessed of enormous variety and usefulness, worthy of cherishing and keeping free. We 
realize that the application of these propositions may mean the dissemination of ideas and 
manners of expression that are repugnant to many persons. We do not state these 
propositions in the comfortable belief that what people read is unimportant We believe 
rather that what people read is deeply important; that ideas can be dangerous; but that the 
suppression of ideas is fatal to a democratic society. Freedom itself is a dangerous way of 
life, but it is ours. 

This statement was originally issued in May of 1953 by die Westchester Conference of the 
American Library Association and the American Book Publishers Council which in 1970 
consolidated with the American Educational Publishers Institute to become the Association 
of American Publishers. 

Adopted June 25, 1953; revised January 28, 1972, January 16, 1991, by the ALA 

Council. 
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STATEMENT ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, 

1981 

Introduction 

Since 1939, the American Library Association has recognized the importance of 
codifying and making known to the public and the profession the principles which guide 
librarians in action. This latest revision of the CODE OF ETHICS reflects changes in the 
nature of the profession and in its social and institutional environment It should be revised 
and augmented as necessary. 

librarians significantly influence or control the selection, organization, 
preservation, and dissemination of information. In a political system grounded in an 
informed citizenry, librarians are members of a profession explicitly committed to 
intellectual freedom and the freedom of access to information. We have a special obligation 
to ensure the free flow of information and ideas to present and future generations. 

Librarians are dependent upon one another for the bibliographical resources that 
enable us to provide information services, and have obligations for maintaining the highest 
level of personal integrity and competence. 



Code of Ethics 

I. Librarians must provide the highest level of service through appropriate and 
usefully organized collections, fair and equitable circulations and service policies, 
and skillful, accurate, unbiased, and courteous responses to all requests for 
assistance. 

II. Librarians must resist all efforts by groups or individuals to censor library 
materials. 

III. Librarians must protect each user's right to privacy with respect to information 
sought or received, and materials consulted, borrowed, or acquired. 

IV . Librarians must adhere to the principles of due process and equality of opportunity 
in peer relationships and personnel actions. 

V. Librarians must distinguish clearly in their actions and statements between their 
personal philosophies and attitudes and those of an institution or professional body. 

VI. Librarians must avoid situations in which personal interests might be served or 
financial benefits gained at the expense of library users, colleagues, or the 
employing institution. 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM IN LIBRARIES 
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A Statement of Policy Adopted by 
the 

California Library Association 

A. Preamble 

The following statement of policy was developed by the Intellectual Freedom Committee of 
the California Library Association. This professional association is directly concerned with 
the freedom and riyhno privacy o f all members of a democratic society to use what 
materials they will in the course of making the social, educational, and political judgments 
on which that society is based. Without such freedom, the very fabric of democracy is in 
danger. Libraries are one of the chief bastions against the pressures toward conformity 
which are influencing the media of communication. Only in libraries can the interested 
student easily find a record of the past, and only in libraries can the interested citizen hope 
to find all the relevant facts concerning current controversial issues. It is a professional 
obligation of librarians to give highest priority to the freedom of inquiry and to observe the 
charges in the Library Bill of Rights and the ALA Freedom to Read statement with the 
utmost integrity . 

B. Authority 

The California Library Association hereby empowers the Intellectual Freedom Committee 
to act in its behalf in all areas of concern described below. These areas of concern constitute 
continuing responsibilities of the Committee, until this Statement of Policy is amended or 
revoked. 

C. Areas of Concern 

1. The Association is concerned with proposed legislation at the federal, state, and local 
levels which might place library collections in jeopardy, restrict, prejudice, or interfere with 
free and unbiased selection and acquisition of library materials, and other professional 
activities of librarians — or which might otherwise restrict the basic concept of the freedom 
of inquiry. 

The Association is also concerned with legislation at the state, local, and s:hool district 
levels which tends to strengthen the position of libraries and other agencies and 
disseminators of knowledge and the printed word in a free society. It will support 
legislation which positively reinforces the concepts of the freedom to read, and the Itosary s 
role in such freedom 

The Committee will act on legislation in conformity with the 
HANDBOOK FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION of the California 
Library Association. 
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2. The Association is concerned with proposed or actual restrictions .imposed by 
individuals, voluntary committees, or administrative authorities on library p-aterials or on 
the selection judgments, order procedures, or administrative practices of librarians. 

The Assoc iation is also concerned with similar restrictions on cultural activities and 
educations 1 ! programs in libraries and other institutions. 

The Committee is instructed, at will, or on request of either party 
to a controversy, a) to determine the facts; b) to develop a statement 
of the Association's position in relation to this .statement of policy, 
c) after approval of Executive Board to present the Association's 
position to all interested parties, including the press, when, in the 
judgment of die Committee, this seems wise or necessary. 

3. The Association is concerned with effecting liaison between itself and other groups and 
organizations who support the concept of Freedom to Read. 

The Committee is instructed to advise these organizations of the 
Association's position, to request relevant support from them, and 
to offer the Association's support for their programs in this area . 

4. The Association is concerned with the continuing education of librarians and the general 
public in understanding and fully accepting the philosophy inherent in the Library Bill of 
Rights and the ALA Freedom to Read statement 

The Committee is instructed to develop an educational program 
for librarians, library trustees, and for the general public on the 
freedom of communication and inquiry. 

5. The Association is concerned with the library user's right to privacy, and maintains, as a 
vital principle, that official or unofficial surveillance, without due process, of library 
lending or circulation records represents on inadmissible inhibition of intellectual freedom 
and the traditional right of free inquiry. 

The Committee is instructed to advise librarians, administrators 
and governing bodies of libraries, and all other interested parties 
including government agencies and the press, of the Association's 
position, and to offer the Association's support to any library involved 
in resisting unjustified attempts to examine its records . 



From the 1983 CLA Intellectual Freedom Handbook. 
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THE STUDENTS' RIGHT TO READ 

44 The right to read, like all rights guaranteed or implied within our constitutional tradition, 
can be used wisely or foolishly* In many ways, education is an effort to improve the 
quality of choices open to all students. But to deny the freedom of choice in fear that it may 
be unwisely used is to destroy the freedom itself. For this reason, we respect the right of 
individuals to be selective in their own reading. But for the same reason, we oppose 
efforts of individuals or groups to limit the freedom of choice of others or to impose their 
own standards or tastes upon the community at large. 

The right of any individual not just to read but to read whatever he or she wants to read is 
basic to a democratic society. This right is based on an assumption that the educated 
possess judgment and understanding and can be misted with the determination of their own 
actions. In effect, the reader is freed from the bonds of chance. The reader is not limited 
by birth, geographic location, or time, since reading allows meeting people, debating 
philosophies, and experiencing events far beyond the narrow confines of an individual's 
own existence." 



From The Students' Right to Read, National Council of Teachers of English, 1982. 
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